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One vear, in advance, ®3.00. 
Terms { Single copier Ten Cents. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Rell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


fanufacture a sunerior quality of Rells. ... *Special attention 
— to Church, College, and Academy Bells,.... 
illustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 22 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
New-England Agency 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
(@™ All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
BrotHers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, Oe. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Departmen: 
tddress the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 

School of Theology—Dean, Kev. J. E. Latimer, D.D 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. >. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine— Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis Bb. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’l Arts— Dean, Kev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D 
College of Music— Dean, E. ‘Tourjee, Mus. D. 


DROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 

Sept. ssth._For catalogues apply to Rev. Wu. Douctas. _ 

Ceaieron COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 

COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Surtu, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, >. G. Brown. D.D. _ 


Howarp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanaston, LL. D., acting-Pres’ t. 


Special Educational Notices. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Normal School. 


Sixth year will open Wednesday, Sept. 8th. 

A full board of superior teachers, graduates of the best 
Normal! Schools in the country. 

Free tuition to all in the regular courses for graduation 
who w ll teach in the State. 

Board, $3 50 to $4.00, inc'uding incidentals. 

Send tor catalogues and circulars to 

HORATIO O. LADD, A.M., Principal, 
29b Priymourtn, N. H. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The next School year of this popular institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, August 31, 1875. Learned teachers and 
distinguished lecturers fill every department, and all the ap- 
puintments of the Academy are faultless, 

The grounds are beautitully located, high above the banks 
of the Merrimac River, and contain 26 acres, 12 of which are 
covered with a heavy growth of oak wood, designed as a park 
for the school. 

This is the oldest Academy for ladies in the country, and 
has an alumni of over seven thousand. An early application 
is desirable. 

For circulars and admission apply to REV. JOHN D. 
KINGSBURY, Secretary, Bradford, Mass. 26d 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H: CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (whhin fiftesn 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
professor. 

xpenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by scholarships and gratuities.. Ne one :f correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 


on eon Academic course of four years for the degree 
de Engincering course of three years for the degree 
wh EeMecsphvent course of two years for the degree 

A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 


ye . hw graduates, four for all others, for the degree 


Requirements for issi 7 
England Col s admission, the usual standard of New 


Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
t or Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS, E. FAY, Sec’y, 
25m College Hill, Mass. 


ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 


National School of Elocation ani Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Term begins June ast. Send for Prospectus. 24d 


LLINOIS COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Il. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. STURTEVANT, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, lil. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For our etc., 
address the President, (:z0xGe F. Macoun, D.D. 
NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BaTEMAN, Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


Af ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
a logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


Me™ MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
29m 


Kor circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D. 


ORTHWESTEKN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Lil. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowver, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. ee A.M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., e 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

Bannister, Sen. Booth, LLD., D 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. .» Dean. 
College Medicine ». Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School— Kev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 


| Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Kochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


Ss": LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the fuli College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Ss Haven, D. ey D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 

Goll of Lib'l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., L¥.D., Pres't. 

Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D , Dean. 

Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. ( omfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address t rof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


G WABTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Fnends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, swarthmore, Penn. 
GIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


Tur COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address trof. CHas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
“TNIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’| College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, J. STILLE, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiev, LL.D., of Faculty of >cience. 
ILLLAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’t. 
WwW ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, J sEPH CUMMINGS, D.v., LL.D. For cat- 
ilogues, etc., address the President. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bewron 


ESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 

dents of both sexes in separate departments, each 
corps of instructors. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent Westminster Md. + 27 


________ MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE, of Union Univ. 
—— Fear information Dr. Lanssna, Albany, 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fut, Ja. Secretary, 
INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, ‘For circulars and intormation, address 

J. A. Tnacksgn, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts, 
CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions asnually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen — furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West a7th St., N.Y. City. 
EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 

For catalogue or further information address Dr. R H 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. re | 


EW YORK HOMEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
+‘ cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Dow tine, M.D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


rTNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDgER, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. _ 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. CocuRANE, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—<cientific 
Department of Dartmouth College Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ass. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 

of Lafayette Coll, Easton, Pa. Address T. LL.D. 
REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. COLIN, 1,267, B’dway, N. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
™* College Address Prof. G J Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


gone. OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. \ HANDLER, E. 4gth St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this !n- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Eagincsring has been added.. For circulars. apply to Rev 
WitutaM Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N J. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Wobur, Mass. fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. BURBANK, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof ©. O. THompPson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGses, D.D., Pres. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N. J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart 
mert. For circulars, addtess the Prin., Miss EMity NeLson 


SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 


rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address Cuarves C. BraGpon, Principal. 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
READ INSTITUTE, for bor Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished : 
all departments sustained; a twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalague. Address Prof. H. 

. Greene, Principal. 15 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
D opens in A the President, F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. ‘ 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Princi 12 


PREPARATORY SP” & ACADEMIES. 
DAMS AC*_ 


» Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
y Prepares Bovs for College in the 
qe Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZ « SEMINARY. Established Has 
pre, Y . over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W.S. Safir. Cazenovia, N. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections. af Upper Denartment. 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Cr. 
First-class School fur both sexes, Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. _J. A. Suores, A.M., Prine, 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOI, 
49 STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I 
nsur, in all its appointments. 
New school building. 
Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 
Thorough course in each department. 
Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 
No place for drones or imbeci'es. Tuition moderate. 
For catalogue address the Principals, 
__MOWRY & GOFF. 
ROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820. Reopens September 22d. 
Maria P. Monrort, Principal. 

ILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88h 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. DeerinG, Principal. 26m 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


(FREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. L. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D, BLAKgs- 
Leg, Principal. 10 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Metca.r, Superintendent. 9 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Buckiyn, A. M. 


EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
© School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28m 


COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ew Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. 

Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Rev. Samu. Locxwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAM THompson, Rector. 
S?; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Principal. 5 3m 


SERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sverpns. A.M. 


W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Applv to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 


W NEWTON English and Class. school. 


A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. __24m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and EvLocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersi_sa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. A pplicar.ts will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA'S 
MUSIC SCHOUL, 339 Washington St. Boston. 16 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Ts one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 

tions in America, and for invalids seeking heauh. and ‘Te ch- 

ers desiring to live simply and enjey country lite amid beau- 

tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 

cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send =ix 

= in stamps for fine steel engravings of plac , and circu- 
etc. 


as above, 
27 JAMES H. JACKSON. 


| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
ya COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues | 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. = 
| | 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
The next Spring term | 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 


ular Lecture Term in the Winter. 


itations. Lecture term begins October 21st, 1*75. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


PROF ESSORS— Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of | 


Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. 


Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Phy 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term. 


$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00: | 


Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 


further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the | 
1 


Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATTZ, OH#H/0. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 30th 
and continues til the 
middie of February 
Speci] clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special features 
of this College is the 
attention paid to Clin- 
ical Instruction—the 
vdvantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, are un- 
surpassed. 

The expense to the 
student in attending 


™ ‘ectures at the College 
B s less than at any 
other institution in the 
country offering equa! 
= advantages. 


For iutermation as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wa. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 


East 49th Street, 


FACULTY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 

Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

Win. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 

Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 

J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 

Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering: 11. Mining Engineering; 111. 
Metallurgy; 1V. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue anv 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D.,_ 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOME S7, 
THE 


BEST. 


| 


P.case send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 
Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 

The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 

The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 

NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Puxdlishers, 
22 47 Frauklin St., Boston. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


(OWPERTH WAIT & C2.’8 
| Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 

WARREN'S New Geographies, 

HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


| 
| Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


| JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,! 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


_ A New Candidate. 


Sampson's Examination Record, ror Pusiic AND 
| Private ScHoo ts, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tarainess, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
'n tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound in stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 

BOSTWICK & CO., Publishers, 
26 m COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


NMidical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76G. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a 


eliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 


and a Summer Session. THE PRELIMINAKY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-1876 wili commence on Wednesday, 
September 15, 1*75, and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. During the Preliminary Term. clin- 
ical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely the same number and order as in the Regular 


Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 


March, 1876. 
ISAAC F. T 
Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 


JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
Geni:o-Urinary System and Clinical surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M._D., 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Fraciures and Disloca- 
tions, and C.inical Surgery. 
ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M.D., 
Professor of U.inical and Operaiive Surgery. 


FACULTY. 


AYLOR, M.D., 
Women and Children, and President of the Co'lege. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D, 
Professor of Ciinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chi!- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R PEASLEE, ©.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Gynazco'ogy. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, MD 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr, M.D, 
Professor of Physiology and Fhysioogical Anatomy, and 
Secretarv of the Faculty. 
ALPHEUS B. CKOSKY, M.D, 
| Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., Professor of « hemistry and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 


HENRY D. NOYES, M D. 
Professor of ( »phtha.mulogy and Otology. 


EPWARD L. KEYS ¥.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adj«nct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, MD, 


JOHN P. GRAY, “.D., i 

Prof. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Juri nk: Professor of Path “dae (Demon- 
sas di FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 

ees for Tickets to all the i imi : i inical 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, givi lations for uation. and other information address Secretary 
of the College, Pror. AUSTIN FLINT, Ja, Huspieal Medical College. 27m 


A Valuable Work for Educators. 
STATISTICAL ATLAS 


OF THE 


United States. 


Based on the Results of the Ninth Census, 1870. 
With Contributions from many eminent men of 
Science and several departments of the Govern- 
ment. Compiled under authority of Congress, 

By Gen. Francis A. Walker, M.A., 
Supt. of Ninth Census, 
Professor of Political Economy and History in the Sheffield 
Scientific school, Yale Co.lege. 


Bound in Half Russia, Cloth sides, Red edges. 


ContTents:—Part 1. The Physical Features of the United 
States. Part. I!. Population ; Social and Industrial Statis- 
tics. Part Vital Statistics. 

There is no work of its kind which begins to approach it 
for purposes of instruction ; the material facts about our 
country are illustrated in these maps vividly and comprehen- 
sively. An hour’s study of this Atlas wiil impart more sta- 
tistical knowledge than would result from a year ef painful 
study and caretul memorizing of books. For a work of ref- 
erence, it ranks in imyortarce with the Encyc'opedia and 
Diciionary. ‘The Atlas contains 39 single and 7 double maps, 
12 fu.l-page charts, and si pages of letter-press. Sold only 
bv subscription. P.ice $18.00. Circulars sent on application. 
Address 


SAMUEL WALKER & C0,, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, & IMPORTERS, 


18 Arch Street, Boston, 
26 Sole Agents for New England. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special cass in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875 
ag yt course of study two years. 

5S 
specia 


»ecial and Advanced Course has been established for 

classes of students 
Applhcants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R I. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Brownina, 
Koenic, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Celleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their cwn manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good qua ity and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1l-inch $45.00 
For 2-inch 65.00 
For 4-inch 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch 840.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8S. RITCHIE & SUNS. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, ‘5° T Street ; — Hours between 
to:o00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


-A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher “1 many years experience, should 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education, 4 
_ Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
r from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 
_ Third edition, revived and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. P: eet» Teachers, $1.00. Address ( oL- 
team COURANT, care Frink Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 
Used in the Public 


BU IRN S’ York. 
MONIC 


33 Park Row, N. ¥. SHORT- HAND. 


Announcement. 


A New Departure 


MATHEMATICS. 


In order to meet an increasing demand from many quarters 
for a series of School Text-books in Mathematics that shal! 
be fewer in number and more comprehensive in character 
than anything heretofore published, we have the pleasure 
of announcing that, after many months’ preparation and a 
large outlay of means, we have now ready 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 


The Arithmetical part by 


D. W. FISH, A.M., 
Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course the ScreNcE oF AriTHMETic and of ALGr- 
BRA is thoroughly taught and applied in ¢hree books; and 
ArituMetic, Oral (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications, is fully and practically treated in 
two comprehensive and well-graded books. 


The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with many beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly for them. 


We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, and 
the handsomest SHORT COURSE in Mathematics now 
before the public. 


The First Book in Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Arithmetic. 
Cloth, 508 pages. Price $1.40. 


As the time of many pupi!s will not permit them to pursue 
this study through all its departments, and others desire to 
review or finish up the Aigher subjects of it, the ‘‘ Complete 
Arithmetic” is issued in TWO PARTS, as well as in a SINGLE 
voLume. This wil, it is thought, be also convenient for 
Gravep ScHoo.s in supplying a separate book for classes of 
the LOWER and HIGHER GRADES respectively, without requir- 
ing any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary 


expense. 
Part I. Part II. 
Price 80 cents. 


Price 80 cents. 


The Complete Algebra. 


By Prof. Josepu Fickurn, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Arithmetical Problems. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Algebraic Problems. 


Cloth, 192 pages. Price $1.00. 


KEYS to all the preceding books have been prepared 
for the use of the TEACHER and PRIVATE LEARNER. 


( We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part 1. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full descriptive notice of the Series will 
be sent to any address on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CC., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. b. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 CORNHILL, BosToN. 
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Language Exercises. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 


“The mother tongue is the great educator,” was the 
motto of Pére Girard of Switzerland. The prominence 
given to the study of their vernacular, in the schools of 
Switzerland, is largely due to his influence. Fourfold 
more time is given to this subject in the schools of 
Switzerland and Germany than in ours. Language ex- 
ercises have there a prominent place in the course of 
study, from the primary school to the gymnasium. The 
first thirty of the exercises given below should precede 
the formal study of Grammar. As ordinarily taught to 
children under twelve years of age, English Grammar 
has about as much adaptation to its professed design— 
teaching to speak and write the language correctly—as 
the study of Physiology and Anatomy would have to 
swimming. Indispensable as is grammar, it is a difficult 
study, kindred to rhetoric and logic, and above the 
grasp of little children, till language exercises have pre- 
pared the way for it. The following bare outline will 
be intelligible to those who have heard the full discus- 
sions given, with ample blackboard illustrations, at the 
Connecticut Institutes, They are here printed to meet 
the request made by many teachers. 


PRIMARY COURSE. 


1. Conversation. 2. Printing words on the slate or 
board. 3. Object lessons. Their linguistic bearing 
Suggests one of their most important results. 4. Ap- 
plying fit adjectives to nouns. 5. Selecting the most 
characteristic adjective. Apply, for example, to the fox 
the one word in our language which most fitly charac- 
terizes thisanimal. 6. Combining all fit adjectives with 
some noun in a sentence and yet avoid redundancy. 
7-9. Mottoes — oral, printed, written, 10. Require all 
answers given by pupils to be in complete sentences. 
11, Ask no questions which can be answered by “ yes” 
or“no”. 12-14. Dictation for repetition ; oral, the same 
printed, then written. 15. Description of geometric 
forms. 16-17. Two or more words given, to form a 
Sentence containing them—oral first, then written. 18 
-20. The reading lesson—oral, printed, written. 21. 
Pointing out resemblance and difference in things. 22 
-23. Describing pictures as seen, oral and written. 24 
-25. Describing pictures as remembered, oral and writ- 
ten. 26-27. Describing pictures as imagined, oral and 
written. 28. Descriptions of natural scenery. For ex- 
ample, describe the landscape which pleased you most. 
29. Description of one’s town. Give its location, size, 


connections by railroads, etc., streets, productions, peo- 
ple, business, etc. 30. Description of one’scounty. 31. 
Description of one’s State. 32. Questions. 


INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

33- Supplying simple predicate to given subject. 34. 
Supplying simple subject to given predicate. 35. Sup- 
plying enlarged predicate to given subject. 36. Sup- 
plying enlarged subject to given predicate. 37. Con- 
structing a sentence containing a phrase. 38. Chang- 
ing the adjective into a phrase. 39. Changing the ad- 
verb into a phrase. 40. Changing the phrase into an 
adjective. 41. Changing the phrase into an adverb. 
42-43. Stories by teacher, oral and written. 44-45. 
Stories by pupils, oral and written. 46. Committing 
selections to memory. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 
47. Resemblances and differences in words. 48. 


___| Resemblances and differences in persons. 49. Resem- 


blances and differences in authors. 
and differences in nations, 51-52. Real journeys de- 
scribed, oral and written. 53-54 Imaginary journeys 
described, oral and written. 55. Letter writing. 56. 
Amplification—enlarging from outlines. 57. Conden- 
sation. 58. Business papers. 59. Compound senten- 
ces. 60. Reducing compound to simple sentences. 61. 
Complex sentences. 62. Reducing complex to simple 
sentences. 63. Converting simple into complex sen- 
tences. 64. Reducing long sentences to their simplest 
form. 65. Expanding simple sentences inte longer 
ones. 66. Abbreviation. 67. Turning direct into in- 
direct quotation. 68. Turning indirect into direct quo- 
tation. 69. Variation—a. Changing the active to the 
passive form; 4. Exclamatory form ; ¢. Interrogative 
form ; @. Use of synonyms; ¢. Use of contraries ; 7. 
Substituting negative for affirmative form. 70. Chang- 
ing poetry to prose. 71, Changing prose to poetry. 
72. Outlines and abstracts. 73. Diaries, real. 74. 
Diaries, imaginary. 75. Debates, oraland written. 76. 


50. Resemblances 


Editorials. 77. Criticism of books. 78. Sketches — 
biographical, etc. 79. Outlines of historic periods. 80, 
Essays. 


The teacher should directly tell a child nothing which 
he can be stimulated to find out by his own senses or 
reflection. A single fact or truth which he himself dis- 
covers, is worth a thousand which he passively receives. 
The design of the exercise, under the head of questions 
(number 32), is to lead the child to observe carefully 
and then describe his perceptions. One question, for 
example, may be: What is your pet animal? If the 
child answer, a dog, then would follow others, as: Why 
do you like him? What kind of a dog is he? and 
others about his name, coat, color, size, disposition, in- 
telligence, tricks, use, and the ways in which he is use- 
ful. What is the strongest animal? How does it use 
its strength? What isthe most useful animal? In what 
ways is it useful? If the subject be flies—the questions 
might be: Do they bite or sting? When and where 
are they most abundant? What do they like best to 
eat? What is their greatest enemy? What lesson 
does that enemy teach us? How do they walk on the 
window or the ceiling? Taking the microscope (which 
should be on every teacher’s desk),as you examine the 
fly’s eyes, how do they compare with yours? Are flies 
of any use? Of what use? Should you say they are 
of no use, even if you could discover none? Is any- 
thing created in vain? These examples show what a 
variety of questions may be put in regard to the most 


familiar objects, which, while they tell him nothing, lead 


thus on lines of observation and reflection, he learns 
how to question nature and become an independent ob- 
server, 

Language is the grandest product of the human mind 
and the greatest instrument of human investigation and 
progress. Itis the index alike of individual and na- 
tional character. The refinement of the Greeks 1s still 
told by their tongue. Now, as of old, whether barba- 
rian or Greek, boor or scholar, one’s “ speech bewrayeth 
him.” Words influence as well as indicate character, 
A slovenly style, like a slatternly dress, suggests and 
promotes want of self-respect, if not of purity. As 
“evil communications corrupt good manners,” so re- 
fined diction and noble thoughts foster every virtue. 
“A word fitiy spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” 


A good workman must be master of the tools of his 
trade. The teacher’s tools are both words and ideas. 
But Language is the vehicle as well as the vesture of 
his thoughts. True, thought is first in the order of 
time and of importance, but to secure the development 
of thought through expression is the daily duty of the 
teacher. Beginning in the primary school, the first 
aim should be the acquisition of ideas by objects, and 
then their fit utterance by words. Strictly speaking, 
things come before names and ideas before words, but 
practically they should be conjoined, for language is 
the casket which holds the ideas. The child should be 
treated as an active as well as a receptive being, one 
that can give as well as receive. He instinctively longs 
to speak as well as to hear. One of his earliest needs 
is aid in utterance. But repression rather than expres- 
sion is often the result, if not the aim in school, The 
talking is by the teacher, where the pupil should first 
see and then describe. Instead of explaining an object 
to his pupils, the language of the teacher should be— 
“ Children, examine carefully this object, and tell me 
what you see.” Every discovery thus made facilitates 
others, and forms the habit of observation and descrip- 
tion. Every fit description gives help in future com- 
mand of language, and fixes the facts described in the 
memory. So, also, the apt utterance of emotion inten- 
sifies the feelings, and quickens the processes of thought. 
To check loquacity or verbiage the motto of every school 
should be “he maximum of thought in the minimum of 
words. 

Every recitation may be practically a language-drill 
both in terseness and precision. Let every pupil be 
held accountable for all errors in pronunciation or 
grammar occurring in the class-room, as if they were his 
own, unless he notices and corrects them, and let him 
be encouraged to try, when confident that he can give 
any answer in briefer or better terms than his class- 
mates have done. Tnis method keeps all on the alert, 
and develops the habit of attention and of criticism. 


With young children, conversation should be one of 
the attractions of the school, as it is of the well-regulated 
home. Conversation is an art, and should be cultivated 
with the zest of the amateur in painting and sculpture. 
Carefully practised, it becomes a prime educator, awak- 
ening curiosity, sharpening perception, cultivating at- 
tention, and quickening both the memory and imagina- 
tion, developing versatility, tact, and vivacity. To teach 
how to talk well should be a constant aim of both home 
and school training. Listening well is the condition of 
answering well. To attend carefully, to question to the 
point and respond aptly, disciplines every faculty. Just 


here is one of the greatest deficiencies of American 
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ther’s 


schools compared with the best schools of Switzerland, 
Germany, and England. With us nothing of equal im- 
portance is so underrated as the culture of the expres- 
sive faculties. 
the range and grandeur of its subjects, the greatness of 
its influence, and the brilliancy of its victories, is the 
art of speech. 
gained their sway by this divine gift of speech. 


The noblest of all arts, in reference to 


The leaders of men in every age have 
“ Lu- 


words were half battles.” ‘ Webster’s words 


were thunderbolts.” 
The culture of expression includes, as well as accom 


panies, that of all the other faculties. 


Perception, con: 


ception, and memory, fancy and imagination, the taste 
and the sensibilities, the powers of imitation, persona- 
tion, and representation, should be trained by and for 
expression, for without it one would be mute and unin- 
telligible, and all these powers imprisoned within the 
soul would droop and decay. 


Emotion is the inspiration of language. 


It has an 


irrepressible tendency to expression, kindling imagina- 
tion, and giving force to words and eloquence to speech. 
That “crime against a human soul,” as Professor Kau- 
erbach calls the history of Kasper Hauser, illustrates 
the sad effects of long isolation and enforced silence. 
Character is moulded more by feeling than thinking, 
or rather, by thought only so far as it awakens emotion 


and thus moves the will. 


All men, even the most in- 


tellectual, are controlled more by the sensibilities than 


the intellect. 


Right thinking should aim at the higher 


end of right feeling, and then the mght expression of 


that feeling by words or acts. 


It is not truth alone 


which our nature craves—truth limited to the intellect, 
but truth so vitalizing the heart as to move the will and 


mould 
but to 


the character. To know the truth is indeed well, 
feel it is still better. Truth never triumphs till 


the perceptions of the intellect lead to the loving appre- 
hension of the heart. 

Emotion is the celestial fire of all the poetry and elo- 
quence that have ever swayed the minds of men. The 
happiest efforts are never the product of unimpassioned 


intellect. 


The sensibilities form the electric apparatus 


that draws forth the latent heat to kindle the life-spark 


of thought and the fire of genius. 


“ While woman may 


feel, it is the glory of man to think and reason,” is the 


shallow sneer of the cynic. 
it is mischievous. 


This notion is common as 
Our educational processes aim too 


exclusively to train the intellect and ignore the sensibili- 


ties. 


cally influence each other. 
strength and stature alone. 


The two have a mutual relationship, and recipro- 
Neither can reach its full 
Even the lower emotions, 


such as the grand, the awful, the terrible, the ludicrous, 
the disgusting, and especially the beautiful, feed the ac- 


tivity 


of the mind. Still more our social, moral, and 


religious affections, the emotions of gratitude, reverence, 
humility, and love, are to the mind what air is to the 


lungs. 


“By our minds alone, we are mere spectators 


of the machinery of the universe; by our emotions, we 
are admirers of nature, lovers of man, adorers of God.” 
The culture of these sensibilities, therefore, is essential 
to give man, individually or socially, the highest refine- 
ment and power. 


Pror. Henry R. SanrorD, president of the New York 


State 


Teachers’ Association, announces that its 3oth 


anniversary will be held at Fredonia, July 27, 28, and 
29 next. Hesays accommodations are provided for a 
thousand teachers at not more than $1 per diem. The 


usual 


secured. 


reductions in fare upon the leading lines has been 
On the goth a field day will be held on the 


bluff overlooking Lake Erie, entirely free of cost to the 
teachers. The proceedings of the convention will con- 
sist of addresses, papers, and discussions of the greatest 
importance to practical and progressive instructors. 


— Forty-two young ladies received the Baccalaureate 
degree at Vassar College, and the trustees of that insti- 


tution have elected a lady to a professorship. 


Morituri Salutamus.* 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis, 
Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies. Se 
—Ovip, Fastorum, Lib. vi. 
“() Czesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you !” was the gladiators’ ery 
In the arena, standing face to face 
With death and with the Roman populace. 


O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer mine,— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,— 

Ye halls, in whose seclu-ion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 

And vanished,—we whv are about to die 

Salute you; earth and air and sea and sky, 

And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 

His suveiiegn splendors upon grove and town. 


Ye do nct answer us! ye do not hear ! 

We are forgotten ; and in your austere 

And calm indifference, ye little care 

Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these hails, 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard, and then forever past. 


Not so the teachers who in earlier days 

Led our bewildered feet through lJearning’s maze ; 
They answer us—alas! what have I said ? 

What greetings come there from the voiceless dead ? 
What salutation, welcome, or reply? 

What pressure from the hands that lifeless lie ? 
They are no longer here ; they all are gone 

Into the land of shadows—all save one. 

Honor and reverence, and the good repute 

That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living we salute. 


The great Italian poet, when he made 

His dreaded journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 

And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 

“O, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear, paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 
Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; 
How grateful am I for that patient care 

All my life long my language shall declare.” 


To-day we make the poet’s words our own, 

And utter them in plaintive under tone ; 

Nor to the living only be they said, 

But to the other living called the dead, 

Whose dear, paternal images appear 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine here ; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 
Were part and parcel of great Nature’s law ; 


Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 

“ Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” 

But labored in their sphere, as those who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them ; eternal peace and rest, 
And the fulfillment of the great behest : 

“Ve have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shail ye reign as kings.” 


And ye who fill the places we once filled, 

And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 

Young men, whose generous hearts are beating high, 
We who are old, and are abvut to die, 

Salute you ; hail you; take your hands in ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as with flowers ! 


low beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 

Book of Beginnings, Story with »ut End, 
Each maid a heroine and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Parse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe ! 

All poss:bilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no fue withstands ; 
In its sub ime audacity of faith, 

“ Be thou removed!” it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambisious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cluud ! 


As ancient Priam at the Scan gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 

With the old men, too old and weak to fight, 
Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 


* Poem for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the class of 1825, in Bowdein College. 
Published, by arrangement with the author, exclusively in Harper’s Magazine: to 
which we are indebted for a copy. 
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To see the embattled hosts, with spear and shield, 
Of Trojans and Achaians in the field ; 

So from the snowy summits of our years 

We see you in the plain, as each appears, 

And question of you ; asking, “ Who is he 

That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bok Idomeneus ?” 


Let him not boast who puts his armor on 

As he who puts it cff, the battle done. 
Study yourselves ; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit ; 
Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 

Flung it aside when she her face surveyed, 
Distorted, in a fountain as she played ; 


The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 


Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
“ Be bold! be bold ! and everywhere le bold ; 
Be not too bo!d!” Yet bitter the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


And now, my classmates ; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew, 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asteri-k of death is set, 

Yel salute! The horolege of Time 
Strikes the half century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain, 


Where are the others? Voices from the deep 
Caverns of darkness answer me: ‘“‘ They sleep!” 

I name no names ; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well remembered grave will kneel, 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and moss, 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see the scattered grave-stones gleaming white 
Through the pale dust of the impending night ; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose ; 

We give to all a tender thought, and pass 

Out of the grave-yards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 

When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet. 


What shall I say to you? What can I say 
Better than silence is? When I survey 

This throng of faces turned to meet my own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 
Transformed the very landscape seems to be ; 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 
I can not go ;—I pause ;—I hesitate ; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate ; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 
Vanish the dream! Vanish the id'e fears ! 
Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years ! 
Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene. 

Here, every doubt, all indecision ends ; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, friends ! 


Ah, me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By Time, the great tranzcriber, on his she'ves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies are there ; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair ! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of strugg’e, and temptation, and retreat ! 
What records « f regrets, and doubts, and fears ! 
What pages blotted, blistered by our tears ! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 

And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust ! 
Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasped for evermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass : 

I hear a voice that cries, * Alas! alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 

Take heed and ponder well what that shall be.” 


As children frightened by a thunder cloud 
Are reassured if some one reads aloud 
A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught, 
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Or wild adventure that diverts their thought, 
Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 

The gathering shadows of the time and place, 
And banish what we all too deeply feel 
Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal. 


In medixval Rome, I know not where, 

There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lified finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, “ Strike here !” 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 

With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved and found 
A secret stairway leading under ground. 

Down this he p’ssed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall ; 

And opposite a brazen statue stood 

With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 

Upon its forehead like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set : 

“ That which | am, I am ; my fatal aim 

None can escape, not even yon luminous flame !” 
Midway the hall was a fai tab'e placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rabies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 

Around it, silent, motionless, and sad, 

Were seated gal!ant knights in armor clad, 

And ladies beau iful with plume and zone. 

But they were stone, their hearts within were stone ; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 

With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 


Long at the scene, bewildered and am»zed 

The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 

And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 

And all was dark around and overhead ;— 

Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead ! 


The writer of this legend then records 

Its ghostly application in these words : 

The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold ; 
Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air ; 

The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, Life ; 
Terrestrial goods, the gublet and the knife ; 


The knights and ladies, a'l whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone ; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self. 


The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life ! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books ; 

The market place, the eager love of gain, 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growirg old ? 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand CEdipus and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore years ; 
And Theophrastus. at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 


As the barometer foretells the storm 

While stiil the skies are clear, the weather warm, 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The nimble mercury, ere we are aware ; 
Descends the elast'c ladder of the air ; 

The tell tale bluod in artery and vein 

Sinks trom its higher levels in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 


It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon ; 
It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire, 
But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come ; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come ; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 
Not (Edipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Jin, 

But other something, would we but begin ; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


A Plea for Justice. 


At a meeting of teachers recently held in the “Old 
Bay State,” an essay was read on “ The Wear of School- 
life,” referring particularly to female teachers. The es- 
sayist spoke of the strain on the nerves of women who 
teach week after week, month after month; of the fear 
which a teacher often feels of incurring the displeasure 
of committee or parent, and thus forfeiting her situa- 
tion ; of the necessity of being in her place at the ap- 
pointed time, no less in seasons of sorrow and trouble, 
than when in the enjoyment of perfect health and hap- 
piness. The writer pictured, indeed, the shady side of 
school-life omitting the many pleasures which every 
teacher experiences. At the conclusion of the reading 
a reverend gentleman arose, wishing, in a few remarks, 
to express his views on the subject. 


He said the ladies of New England failed to appre- 
ciate the opportunities afforded them in the public 
schools ; he thought many applied for and held the sit- 
uation as teachers merely for the sake of earning an 
honorable livelihood (a matter, indeed, of no small im- 
portance to our sisterhood of teachers), without prepar- 
ing themselvcs in any way for their work. He argued 
that the schools “took the place of the poor-house” in 
the case of many girls. 

Now, without disputing the fact that many women, 
and men as well, enter this great field of labor unfitted 
by nature, as well as unprepared by education, for so 
responsible a situation, I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions on the matter in hand. Which, think you, would 
be better suited for teaching—a girl brought up in easy 
circumstances, who did not teach for the sake 
of the dollars and cents, but, perhaps, to relieve 
the monotony of home-life: or one who, through indus- 
try, perseverance, and real force of character, had ac- 
quired an education and reputation sufficient to warrant 
the committee in engaging her services as teacher in a 
school under his care? 

Again: Our friend says if a woman loved her work, 
loved her children, and was able to do her work well, 
she would not wear out mentally and physically. Is it 
the poorest teachers who succumb earliest to the weari- 
ness of body and mind? Do we find indolent, listless 
teachers worn out first, or those who spend all their en- 
ergies on their work in school-hours, and often lay plans 
for the coming day when they should be sleeping or en- 
joying a perfect freedom from mental toil? 

Again: Rev. Mr. argues that, as President 
Eliot has it, “With women, teaching is not a life-work, 
as it ought to be, but a temporary resort, on the way to 
another mode of life.” But do men never make the 
occupation a stepping-stone to “ another mode of life ?” 
I have in mind, at the present time, sixteen schoolmas- 
ters whom I have known during my school-life. Of this 
number only four have continued teaching ; seven are 
practising law, or preparing to do so ; three are studying 
medicine, and two are to enter the ministry. In the 


school where I am employed, there are six female as- 
sistants, whose term of service averaged a little more 
than nine years, during which time ¢Aree different prin- 
cipals have taught in the first department. In one 
graded school, where I taught five years, there were in 
that time s#x different masters. 

Indeed, how few of our professional acquaintances did 
not teach as an aid to their future work, either for self- 
discipline or from mercenary motives,—considered by 
some‘so far beneath a true woman’s object! I am a 
seeker after facts ; I would know the truth of the mat- 
ter. Js the motive of earning an honest livelihood, if 
one throws into her work her whole life and energy, be- 
neath a true and noble woman ; or would it be far more 
honorable to “go to.the house at once and be a riddance,” 
as poor Mrs, Gummidge has it, in “ David Copperfield,” 
there to be supported at public expense at the bidding 
of the “ Overseers of the poor?” 

And, in conclusion, may, O, may I ask if the Rever- 
end gentleman himself ever taught school before enter- 
ing the ministry? B. L. ¥. 


Death. 


[Beautiful extracts upon the > of Death, from the works of 
Charles Dickens.] 

“Dead, your majesty. Dead, my lords and gentle- 
men. Dead, ripht reverends and wrong reverends, of 
every order. Dead, men and women, born with heay- 
enly compassion in your hearts. And dying thus around 
us every day." —Bhak House, Chapter 67. 

“The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and 
nothing else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion, 
The fashion that came in with our first garments, and 
will last unchanged until our race has run its course, 
and the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll, The 
old, old fashion—death! Oh, thank God! all who see 
it, for that older fashion yet of immortality! And look 
upon us, angels of young children, with regards not 
quite estranged when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean.” —Dombey, Chapter 17. 

“The spirit of the child, returning, innocent and radi- 
ant, touched the old man with its hand, and beckoned 
him away.”—Chimes, Second Quarter. 

“The star had shown him the way to find the God of 
the poor ; and through humility, and sorrow, and _for- 
giveness he has gone to his Redeemer’s rest.”—Hard 
Times, Book iil, Chapter 6. 

“A cricket sings upon the hearth, a broken child’s 
toy lies upon the ground, and nothing else remains,”— 
Cricket on the Hearth, Chirp 3. 

“T felt for my own self as the dead may feel if they 
ever revisit these scenes. I was glad to be tenderly 
remembered, to be gently pitied, not to be quite forgot- 
ten.”"—Bleak House, Chapter 45. 

“From these garish lights I vanish now forevermore, 
with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful, and affectionate 
farewell—and I pray God to bless us every one,”— 
Last Reading, London, March 6, 1870. 

“When I die, put near me something that has loved 
the light and had the sky above it always.”—O/d Curi- 
osity Shop, Chapter 71. 

“Lord, keep my memory green!”—Haunted Man, 
Chapter 3. 

“¢Now,’ he murmured, ‘I am happy.’ He fell into 
a light slumber, and, waking, smiled as before ; then 
spoke of beautiful gardens, which he said stretched out 
before him, and were filled with figures of men, women, 
and many children, all with light upon their faces, then 
whispered that it was Eden—and so died.” 
Chapter 58. 

*. died like a child that had gone to sleep.” 
—Copperfeld, Chaptr 9. 

..... and began the world—not this world— 
O, not this! The world that sets this right.”"— Bleak 
House, Chapter 65. 

“...... gone before the Father; far beyond the 
twilight judgments of this world ; high above its mists 
and obscurities.”—Zittle Dorrit, Book2, Chapter 19. 

and lay at rest. The solemn stillness was 
no marvel now.”— Old Curiosity Shop, Chaptr 71. 

“It being high water, he went out with the tide.”— 


Copperfield, Chapt.r 30. 
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Employment of Female Teachers. 


Surely President Eliot, in his address which appeared 
in the JourNaL of May 2oth, has done us great injus- 
tice by his remarks on the above subject ; he cannot be 
well informed as to the service of many female teachers, 
or else the “few veterans” prove the exception. 

In the town of which the writer is a resident (one of 
the oldest, largest and wealthiest in Rhode Island,) there 
are several female teachers who have pursued a teacher’s 
vocation s/ezdily, with only the usual vacations, for fif- 
teen, sixteen, and twenty years. The gentleman from 
Newport has already testified in our behalf, and I thank 
him for it. 

During seventeen years of constant teaching on my 
part, in the Grammar department, with which my inter- 
ests are connected, there have been séx different male 
teachers, of whom four are now engaged in different 
professions. We frequently hear of gentlemen engaged 
in teaching for a short time, in order to assist themselves 
to “ pay their way” to another profession. 

President E‘iot also states that we are not able pAys- 
ically, to endure the trials of teaching, as well as the 
male teacher. I will venture to say that we do “hold 
out” equally with them, all things considered. Did it 
ever occur to him that we are compelled by the smaii 
salaries paid to us, to work oftentimes arder, out of 
school, physically, than z# school? 

“ Man’s work is from sun to sun; 
But woman’s work is never done.” 

Were our services as well compensated as male teach- 
ers are, we might be able to enjoy the rest, and indulge 
in such intellectual feasts (but feasts cost money), con- 
sidered necessary to the mental improvement of all 
teachers. How / should enjoy calling upon my dress 
and cloak maker, for instance, select my cloth, order 
my suit, and when finished cash my bill, etc., instead of 
returning home at night, after my day’s labor, to im- 
prove every moment in sewing, or possibly assisting in 
some household work! But we cannot afford to Aire 
such work done for us, and consequently the leisure 
time out of the schoolroom must be employed in tire- 
some work, instead of perusing an interesting book, 
attending an intellectual entertainment, roaming or 
riding hither and thither, and enjoying similar indulg- 
ences, each of which is beneficial and necessary, both 
mentally and physically, to a teacher. 

How many, many times have I desired to indulge 
in such recreations, or to subscribe for some useful and 
entertaining work, but the pocket-book most decidedly 
suggested se/f denial. 

My salary has increased from $321 per year, for the 
first year of my teaching (seventeen years ago, mark 
you), to $400 a year for the /ast two years only. Now 
permit me to ask, How far towards supporting this mortal 
body will $400 go, if the female teacher devotes her 
time when at home to mental improvement and rest ? 

Also, remember that teachers are expected to attend 
church (they generally wish to), and deduct merely 
religious and literary expenses (teachers and ministers 
are expected to give to this and that worthy object, and 
to subscribe for this or that paper or magazine trom our 
salaries), and they become “ beautifully less.” 

Experience weighs nothing against the supply of teach- 
ers. One need only to ask for an increase of salary, to 
be told that the “supply is greater than the demand.” 
Moreover, do we not hear and know of inexperienced 
teachers, after one or two terms of teaching, receiving 
equal or more pay than one who has taught for many 
years? "How easy to preach and to theorize! Unfor- 
tunately, living is too material, too matter-of-fact for one 
to subsist on faith and hope ; the substance is required. 

I beseech President Eliot to be more just towards us, 
another time. What would he have us to do? Sit 
down, fold our hands, and die gradually? Single women 
must find the means of support, especially when left 

alone in the world; and for all kinds of work which they 


Let him not suggest the ‘employment of fewer female 
teachers,’ but let him deliver an address to superintend- 
ents and committees, urging them to pay larger salaries 
to us for our work, causing them to understand (if pos- 
sible) how an increase of salary will lighten our home 
labors, so that we might be able to pass our leisure 
hours most agreeably in mental improvement and rec- 
reation, and be willing to forego the charms (?) of sew- 
ing or household duties guste resignedly, could our focket- 
books suggestively hint to us, “ Yes, you can afford it.” 


Physical Education in Our High Schools. 


BY SARAH A. HAMLIN. 


We have read many articles recently, setting forth 
the need on the part of the young ladies of our public 
and private schovls, of a more thorough knowledge of 
their physiological structure. For a long time we have 
thought seriously on this subject, and have felt that 
some change was needed in the physical education of 
our girls. Too much time has been spent in cramming 
their brains with Latin and Greek, with Mathematics 
and the Sciences, while we have neglected to teach 
them the simplest laws that govern their own being. 
Every year we see result of this false method of teaching. 
Girls graduate from High Schools and Academies, 
prodigies in learning, brilliant, accomplished young 
ladies—but what do they receive with their diplomas? 
Pale cheeks, an aching back, a dizzy brain. Having 
been brought in close contact during the past few years 
with girls from thirteen to nineteen years of age, we 
have witnessed these evil results and have felt how 
deeply a change was needed. 

But the question arose, “ What can be dong to remedy 
this evil?” We naturally felt a little reluctance to tak- 
ing any initiatory step, but urged on by the example of 
those good women who have already begun a noble 
work in this direction, we felt we might safely follow the 
path of such brave pioneers. Accordingly, we prepared 
a series of familiar talks on the physiology, anatomy, 
and hygiene of the peculiar structure and functions of 
the female organization. These we have delivered at 
different times, during the past term, to the girls of the 
senior class. They were required to take notes, as in 
other recitations, and afterwards to write them out in 
full, and to pass an examination on them. 

This, of course, was at first an experiment. We were 
a little doubtful ourself in regard to it. But the result 
has been a success The girls have been eager, atten- 
tive listeners ; and their clear, sensible questions have 
shown of what vital importance this subject is to them. 
The scientific terms were mastered in a short time, and 
can be used now with ease. 

More deeply than before do we sec the need of this 
work. Many of us do not know how deplorably igno- 
rant most girls are. It is true that the home is the place 
where girls should receive this knowledge, but in some 
cases the mothers are as ignorant of the laws of health 
as their daughters, and in many more the mother is 
restrained by a feeling of false delicacy. Is it not to 
the teacher, then, that girls must look for instruction? 
We think so. A teacher’s duty does not end when she 
sends her pupils out into the world with strong, well- 
disciplined minds. They should have strong, healthy 
bodies as well. Viewed in this light, the teacher’s 
calling becomes the most sacred and responsible of all. 

What we have done in our small way, can be con- 
tinued by the lady teachers elsewhere. This is a grand 
field in which to work, and we sincerely believe that if 
the seed is sown with a careful hand, it will spring up 
and bear fruit sixty, yea, a hundred fold. 


—Woman’s Journal. 


— Nothing more impairs authority than a too fre- 
quent or indiscreet use of it. If thunder itself was to 
be continual, it would excite no more terror than the 


are permitted to do, the remuneration is sma// enough. 


noise of a mill. 


Bowdoin, Class of 1825. 


HAWTHORNE — LONGFELLOW — CHEEVER. 


“Tony CANDOR” writes to the Boston Yournal as 
follows, concerning the semi-centennial of the class of 
1825 at Brunswick, Me.,—a class rendered famous by 
the names of Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Cheever : 


“ The headquarters of the class are in Maine Ilall, Room 23, on 
the second floor. It was this room that President Woods occupied 
when he was a student. Its walls are replete with pleasant mem- 
ories, and its classical atmosphere furnishes a genuine and fresh 
inspiration. The venerable members of the class of ’25 feel per 
fectly at home within its precincts. They smoke and talk over col- 
lege days with all the freshness and spirit of youth. With smiles, 
now and then come tears, as they refer to those of the class whose 
lips are sealed in death. They all seem to be honored with com- 
plimentary demonstrations wherever they may go, and to be a 
member of the class of ’25 just now is to be greater than it was 
once to be a Roman. 

“ The class graduated thirty-seven in number. At that period it 
was an unusually large class. Up to that time no class had ever 
before graduated an equal number, and no class afterward, until 
1837, graduated so many, when that year (1837) the graduating 
class numbered forty-three. At that time the members of the fac- 
ulty were President Allen, Professors Cleveland, Upham, and 
Newman, and Tutors Packard, Smythe, and McDougall, now all 
deceased but the venerable Packard, who is still holding a pro- 
fessorship, and is apparently in the full bloom of health, despite 
his years. 

“The members of the class were as follows at graduation: Caro- 
lus Jeffrey Abbott, Johannes Stevens Cabot Abbott, * Thomas 
Ayer, *Elisacus Bacon, Samuel Page Benson, * Alden Boynton, 
Jacobus Ware Bradbury, * Richmond Bradford, Horatius Bridge, 
Georgius Barrell Cheever, * Jonathan Cilley, *Cyrus Hamlin 
Coolidge, Jeremias Dummer, Nathaniel Dunn, Josephus Jenkins 
Eveleth, * David Ilaley Foster, * Patricius Henricus Greenleaf, 
Guilielmus Hale, * Nathaniel Hawthorne, * Johannes Dafforne 
Kinsman, * Jorias Stover Little, * Stephanus Longfellow, Henri- 
cus Wadsworth Longfellow, *Alfredus Martin, * Alfredus Mason, 
* Fredericus Mellen, * Marcus Haskell Newman, * Hezekias Pack- 
ard, *Georgius Washington Pierce, * Edvardus Deering Preble, 
Cullen Sawtelle, David Shepley, * Carolus Snell, Guilielmus Stone, 
* Edvardus Josephus Vosc, * Eugenius Weld, * Seward Wyman. 
Those marked with a star are deceased, and are twenty-four in 
number. The surviving members of the class are thirteen in num- 
ber. Two members of the class died the past year. Gorham 
Deane, a very distinguished scholar, died after the final examina- 
tion and before commencement, and is not included in the list of 
thirty-seven who graduated. 

“In the assignment of parts at Commencement there were three 
English orations. Little had the valedictory; Longfellow and 
Bradbury intermediates, and Benson had the Latin salutatory. In 
college the class was regarded as a very able one; at any rate, ac- 
cording to tradition it was a very ambitious one. The members 
recited all together and not in divisions, thus appealing to the 
‘mulation of all. It is said there was a good deal of class pride 
which attracted members to each other. 

“ Most of the class, after leaving college, made successful men 
and became distinguished. In the field of letters, Hawthorne 
stands almost unrivaled for the beauty and purity of his style in 
prose. Many English critics class him as first among American 
writers. Longfellow, as we all know, stands among the foremost 
in the realms of poetry. Mellen and Pierce are said to have ex- 
celled as writers. Cilley was a lawyer, who fell in the unfortunate 
luel with Graves. Ile was a man of very distinguished abilities, 
# quick perception, firm resolve, and great courage, moral and 
physical, qualities which would have fitted him for an eminent mil- 
itary man. In Congress he was an able debater and fine speaker. 
Bradbury achieved high rank as a lawyer, and at one time was a 
United States Senator from Maine. Snell and Boynton were able 
physicians, and stood well in their profession. Pierce was a man 
of prominence in the legal profession. Ayer, Boynton, and Green- 
leaf became clergymen of more or less ability. Kinsman was a 
‘awyer. Little was a man of marked ability. He was a lawyer, 
und could just as well as not have stood at the head of his pro- 
fession, but coming into possession of a fortune soon after enter- 
ing upon practice, he withdrew from the profession. He was pres- 
ident of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence railroad, was a member of 
the State Legislature, and was elected Speaker of the House. We 
had almost forgotten to state that Cilley stood very prominent in 
his class as possessing qualities for success in public life, and 
everybody predicted success for him. Hawthorne was not distin- 
guished as a scholar by his class associates, except in the elegance 
and clearness of his translations. His themes were well chosen. 
He was remarkable for his shyness, and always disposed to with- 
draw from his companions with one or two cronies, to some place 
where he could indulge in the pleasures of conversation, or his 
own reveries. Little was an accomplished scholar in every study, 
always exact and perfect in his recitations. He had the advantage 
of a thorough fitting at Exeter Academy. Weld was distinguished 
as a mathematician, and Gorham Deane, who, as we have stated, 
died before graduation, helda position in the class and was greatly 
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distinguished for his metaphysical powers. Had he lived he 
would have undoubtedly become eminent as a metaphysical writer. 

“ We have thus hastily alluded to some of the most prominent 
members of this famous class, directing our references mainly to 
those deceased. The venerable survivors appear to be full of 
reminiscences, and, as their blood stirs, point with a feeling of 
pride to those who have made their mark. The pranks of college- 
life and the many stories that are told would form an interesting 
chapter as related by these gentlemen of other days, as they roam 
over the college grounds and dwell upon the hallowed scenes of 
the past so enshrined in their memories. To-morrow it will be 
the task of Cheever to allude to the unwritten history of the class, 
while Longfellow, in pure and stately rhyme, will transfuse into it 
the immortality of his own genius.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The Manual Globe. 


Perhaps a few columns of an educational publication 
can be no more profitably employed than to the con- 
sideration of a scientific machine, which has been re- 
cently patented, and has already received the hearty 
indorsement of some of the best judges of the requir - 
ments of our school system. The particular branch 
which it aims at is indicated in the drawing attached to 
this article—the little attention hitherto given to the 
topics of day and night in the frigid zones, and twilight, 
first prompting to the preparation of such an article. 
B-fore proceeding to a particular description of this, it 
is, in general outline, extremely simple and compact, it 
having been the inventor’s aim from the beginning to 
produce something which should offer no complexity of 
machinery, such as combinations of cog-wheels to clog 
with dust, but should be everywhere exterior, and so 
readily manipulated that even the smallest student in 
geography can find no difficulty in operating it. 

A brief summary of the mechanism and working of 
the Manual Globe is as follows, reference being had to 
the drawing: 


A cylinder based upon a platform, and having marked 
upon its upper edge the signs of the ecliptic, brings by 
revolution any position within these signs, and there- 
fore day of the year to an index which points level with 
its upper surface. For greater convenience the signs of 
the ecliptic thus represented are severally subdivided 
into ten equal intervals, representing three days each, 
while a longer mark than the rest shows besides the 
position of the first day of the month within these. The 
brazen pointer directed towards the centre of the globe 
(seen upon the left in the drawing), shows the situation 
of the sun with regard to the earth’s surface ; the larger 
arched standard represents the circle of illumination, or 
that in which day and night meet upon this surface, and 
the section of the globe between this standard and the 
smaller one represents that section of the same surface 
which is embraced by twilight. The ring arrangement 
upon the globe, consisting of an entire ring and semi- 
ting, represents the horizon and semi-meridian of any 
given situation, a peep-hole midway the semi-ring fitting 
to the situation ; this ring and semi-ring answer to the 
wooden horizon and brazen meridian of the ordinary 
globe. The arched standards are to be moved out from 


the globe when the ring arrangement is in use, there 
being a sliding arrangement at thcir feet for this pur- 
pose, while, if the former are in use, the ring arrange- 
ment must first be removed from the globe—this being 
easily done when the standards are out. A few sup- 
posed examples will best show the working of this in- 
vention. 

Example 1.—Find the length of day at Boston upon 
May roth. 

So/ution.—Bring the position of May roth upon the 
cylinder to the index ; the number of intervals upon the 
parallel of Boston, which are upon the day side of the 
globe, now show the number of hours in the required 
day, (that is, if the intervals are of 15° each). 

The length of xight at Boston upon May roth is ob- 
tained in the same way upon the nigh? side of the globe, 
while the length of the intervening twilight is shown 
between the two arched standards. By the same process 
find the length of day, night, or twilight at any situation 
having these three seasons during the 24 hours. 

Example 2.—Find the length of a period of continual 
night upon the parallel of 70 N. latitude. 

Solution.—The middle of a perion of continual night 
in the north frigid zone is December 2tst, therefore 
bring this position upon the cylinder to the index. Now 
revolve the cylinder dackward till the parallel of 70 N. 
latitude rests one point within the larger arched stand- 
urd, when the index will be found opposite the position 
of November 15th. Nowrevolve the cylinder forwara 
till the parallel of 70 N, latitude again rests one point 
within the larger arched standard, when the index will 
be found opposite the position of January 27th. A 
period of continual night upon the parallel of 70 N. 
latitude begins, therefore, on November 15th and ends 
on January 27th, after a duration of two months and 
twelve days. 

Find in a similar manner the length of a period of 
continual day, also of periods during which parallels 
have a twilight continuing through the night, a continual 
twilight, or a total night. 

Whenever it is not convenient or possible to solve a 
problem relating to day or night upon a southern parallel, 
it may be solved upon the corresponding northern paralle] 
for the season opposite to the required one ; thus, if the 
length of day is required upon the parallel of 70 S. lati- 
tude, find the length of #/g/# upon that of 70 N. latitude, 
and vice versa. The lengthof twilight upon a southern 
parallel may at any time be solved upon the correspond- 
ing northern parallel by revolving the cylinder six signs 
forward from the given date, if the twilight is morning 
or evening ; if it is of 24 or more hours duration, carry 
the dates found six months forward. 

Example 3.—Describe the course of the sun at Boston 
upon March atst. 

Solution —Adjust the ring arrangement to the situa- 
tion of Boston by fitting the peep-hole midway of its 
semi-ring to the circle representing Boston upon the 
globe, the semi-ring passing in the direction of the 
meridian of Boston. Revolve the globe to bring a 
position within the entire ring opposite the pointer, with 
Boston upon the left. This city is now in sunrise, and 
the pointer being opposite to its horizon (represented by 
the entire ring) upon the equator, the sun is rising in the 
east. Now revolve the globe towards the left till the 
semi-ring is brought to the pointer, when the latter, by 
its distance from the en/ire ring, shows the sun’s meridian 
altitude. Continue to revolve the globe towards the 
left till the pointer is again opposite a position within 
the entire ring, and being also opposite the equator, the 
sun is setting in the west. 

When the pointer is opposite a horizon north or south 
of the equator, the sun rises or sets north or south of 
east and west as many degrees as lie between it (the 
pointer) and the equator, reckoning these degrees upon 
the horizon or entire ring. To describe the course of 
the sun at a Situation in the southern hemisphere, adjust 
the ring arrangement to its antipodal situation and ob- 
tain the sun’s meridian altitude upon the semi-meridian 
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opposite the semi-ring. If the sun’s course is described 
at a situation having continual day, the pointer will con- 
tinue upon one side of the entire ring while the globe per- 
forms its revolutions. 

One great advantage which the Manual Globe pos- 
sesses over the ordinary globe of the school-room js, 
that it shows in @ matural manner what upon the latter 
is only read; thus the extremities of the semi-ring 
represent, north and south, the two positions midway of 
these upon either side, or where the entire ring intersects 
the equator of the globe represent east and west, the re- 
maining points of the compass being reckoned in degrees 
between these four cardinal positions; the pointer 
measures the sun’s meridian altitude upon the semi- 
ring, while, instead of adjusting the globe to a fixed 
horizon, and thus shifting the inclination of its axis, the 
Manual Globe has its axis constantly at an angle of 
23'¢ °, with a horizon movable to any position upon it. 

This invention also works all of the problems usually 
solved upon the ordinary globe —thus the day side of 
the larger arched standard being graduated for the globe 
in position for either equinox (that is, the degrees upon 
it then correspond to degrees of latitude upon the globe), 
all problems relating to latitude and lo gitude are 
solved ; the pointer always shows a vertical sun, also the 
meridian, which is in noon, and is, therefore, a standard 
by which to estimate clock-time ; the index points to the 
sign of the ecliptic, in which the sun is. situated upon 
iny given day, and the graduated ring arrangement, by 
being fitted to cover any two places, may estimate the 
number of mi/es between these places. 

This invention is accompanied by a very carefully 
prepared manual, arranged in the easy form of question 
und answer, the whole forming a work such as is seldom 


presented to the consideration of schools. 
TEACHER. 


ANCESTORS OF THE Esguimaux.— Charles E. De- 
Rancee, in one of his papers on “ Arctic Geology,” 
points out some of the many striking resemblances be- 
tween the modern Esquimaux and the paleolithic man 
of Southern France. These two peoples, separated so 
widely in time and space, were alike in their artistic 
feelings and methods of incising, on tusks, antlers, and 
bones, representations of familiar objects ; alike also in 
their habit of splitting bones for marrow, and accumu- 
lating them around their dwellings ; in their disregard 
for the sepulchre of their dead ; in their preparation of 
skins for clothing, and in the pattern of the needles 
used in sewing them together ; alike also in their feed- 
ing on the musk-sheep and the reindeer, and in count- 
less other characteristics. It is well nigh impossible to 
resist Professor Dawkins’ conclusion that the Esquimau 
is the descendant of the paleolithic man, who retreated 
northward with the arctic fauna with which he lived in 
Europe. 


—Popular Science Monthly. 


— The small planet observed by M. Perrotin at 
Toulouse on April 28th, and at first supposed to be a 
new discovery, turns out to be in all probability iden- 
tical with Lydia (No. 110) discovered at Marseilles by 
Borelly on April 19th, 1870. No. 143, detected by 
Palisa at Pola on February 23d, still remains, there- 
fore, the last discovery. It has received the name of 
Adria. 


— Professor Schrader of Jena, the founder of the 
German School of Assyriologists, who not long ago de- 
clined the chair of Hebrew at the University at Heidel- 
berg, has now been appointed professor of the Oriental 
Languages at the University of Berlin, and elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of Prussia. 


— The French Academy and the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences have selected the following 
among their late members whose busts are to be placed 
in one of its halls :—MM. Cousin, le Duc de Broglie, 
Guizot. Toqueville, Rossi, Jouffroy, Villemain, Lamar- 
tine, Casimir Delavigne, Alfred de Musset, Berrier, le 


comte de Montalembert, and Pierre Lebrun. 
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@@ Tue New-ENnGLanp JourNAL oF EDUCATION 
WILL NOT BE PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEKS ENDING 
AvuGuUST 7 AND 14. Our plans at the outset contem- 
plated 50 issues per year of the New-ENGLAND, in order 
that ed:tor, publisher and employés might have a vaca- 
tion of at least two weeks. We have decided to take 
this vacation at a time when the suspension of the paper 
will be the least felt by our subscribers ; and, therefore, 
while our readers are taking rest from their labors we 
will not disturb their slumbers during the first two weeks 
in August, provided they will allow us our share of the 
vacation nap A restful, peaceful, strenyth-restoring, 
nerve-invigorating vacation to every reader of the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpvucaTion. All others will 
have our good wishes, and an equally happy time after 
subscribing and paying for the New-ENGLAND. 


By a vote of the Directors of the American Institute 
of Instruction, the sevcral papers rcad and the addresses 
and discussions given before the Institute will be pub- 
lished in future issues of the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or Epucation. The first paper which we shall print 
will be that of Dr. Samuel Eliot, in our issue of July 24 
Our subscribers and readers will do well to state this 
fact to their friends, who may wish to possess these very 
valuable educational productions. All new subscribers 
will receive their papers from July rst, with our double 
Centennial number. 


WE cannot publish the many complimentary notices 
of the press, in different parts of the country, in their 
comments upon our great issue of 25,000 copies on 
Education at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
Our readers may not be aware that this is the largest 
educational paper ever published in this country, and 
the value of the articles, growing out of the ability of 
the writers, stamps this number of the New-ENGLAND 
as the first paper of its kind in the world. We feel 
justly proud of the fact that we can set forth to Ameri- 
can educators the outlines and details of this great de- 


partment of national progress, as it will be exhibited at 
our Centennial at Philadelphia, and we may assure our 
readers that we shall endeavor to show the same enter- 
prise in regard to forwarding all the plans which shall 
advance the educational interests of the country at home 
and abroad. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the American Institute at 
Providence, last week, was an occasion of unusual inter- 
est to all classes of educators, which were represented 
in large numbers at the sessions. ‘The programme was 
one of unusual merit, and the speakers were persons of 
acknowledged ability. Secondary education,if anything, 
had more than its share of the time in the papers and 
discussions, being represented by three college presi- 
idents, one college professor, and three teachers in high 
schools. This fact, however, did not rule out the inter- 
ests of the great body of primary teachers, who form 
the larger class of our profession, for four of the papers 
at least had especial reference to the work of the teach- 
ers of all grades. We have given a large portion of our 
paper to an account of the proceedings, with a summary 
of the several papers and discussions, and will here 
speak briefly of some features of the institute. 

The attendance was large, unusually so. If the 
Treasurer’s report is any criterion of the comparative 
size of the Institute, it was the largest meeting which 
has ever been held, as over three hundred dollars were 
obtained from membership fees. The place for the 


"|meeting was a fortunate one. Providence has a good 


name, in and out of New England, and her educators. 
with those of the rest of the State, are known to be 
generous in their welcome, and zealous in their work. 
A great deal of hard work had been done by the Pres- 
ident and other officers to make a good meeting,—a 
thing which does not come by chance. Every part of 
the excellent programme was fulfilled to the letter, on 
time and within time, by the persons assigncd to perform 
them: a fact which we have never seen recorded of a 
meeting with so many parts, and an example for all such 
gatherings the world over. The New-England States 
were all well represented at this meeting. This is a 
new departure for the Institute, and one which, with its 
renewed interest and vigor, will undoubtedly become 
contagious. To prove that the meetinz was not sec- 
tional, representatives came from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Illinois, and other States outside of New England. 
The time was a favorable one, following directly upon 
the close of the Summer term of the schools in most of 
our towns and cities. This is a great improvement 
upon the plan of placing the Institute midway of the 
Summer vacation, or near its close. Teachers are then 
too far away or too busily engaged in their vacation 
visits, or places of rest and recreation, to indulge in the 
severer duties of the Institute. 

The several papers were liberal and progressive in 
character. All showed a good understanding of the 
progress and needs of educators. Although we can give 
but a partial synopsis of these productions, the outline 
will show the character of the thoughts presented. 
There was more of truth and candid inquiry, and less of 
feeble and superficial commonplaces than is usually 
presented at teachers’ gatherings, and this is the best 
evidence that the Institute was a success. The spirit 
of the meetings was cminently practical. Teachers 
came for substantial things, and went away filled. 
Thought and reflection were stirred, and in all minds 
the character of the teacher’s work was magnified. A 
social spirit, too, prevailed ; and the cordial reunions of 
the men and women of onc calling were worth the journey 
to Providence. All united in saying, “ The American 
Institute always has a good meeting in Rhode Island, 
and this has been one of the very best.” 


— From July 1st the charges for post-office money 
orders will be as follows’: Not exceeding $15, 10 cents ; 


$30, 15 cents ; $40, 20 cents ; $50, 25 cents. 


Education at Vienna in 1873 2s Applicable 
to Philadelphia in 1876. 


Mr. Eprror: Will you allow among your grand centennial ar- 
ticles, written by those who certainly should be able to say all that 
it is necessary to know, on general matters, a few hints, especially 
in regard to the educational exhibit at Vienna, made by all coun- 
tries, which may strike home somewhere, and result in the devel- 
opment of some new plan for our own work; for to me, as it must 
to you, Sir, it seems of the utmost importance that the greatest 
possible efforts should be made in every direction (too much cer- 
tainly cannot be done) to put before a gathered world the finest 
educational exhibit ever yet shown. Holding, as we do, the first 
rank among the nations in this department, let no branch of it be 
neglected; and let us have competent persons, who can speak 
three languages, always ready to explain and show up to interested 
strangers any department they wish to inquire into; and where it 
is thought best to mark articles, let them be marked in German, 
French, and English, so that all can read; and thus much infor- 
mation be given that would otherwise be lost. 


But to go back to my first proposition. How was it at Vienna? 
Perhaps enough has been said about our failures and disgraces 
there. Pass that over in silence now; yet there may be many 
whese ears it has never reached, and for them patiently allow a 
few words, as it will give the rest of the story more effect. A finely 
wrranged school house was sent there from Chicago in charge of 
a gentleman, who, after the boards were deposited on the proper 
spot, went to Italy to travel, and Austrian carpenters did the best 
they could with it; and after considerable building and rebuilding, 
in Austro-American affair resulted, which was marked in English, 
* Rural School house” (and it was truly rural). Then a Mason 
ind Hamlin organ was put in, a teacher’s table, and a full set of 
desks from our different makers; and as you will readily under- 
stand, those interested were desirous to see the room made as at- 
tractive as possible, with all the varied paraphernalia which the 
thoughtful hearts at home had forwarded to the exposition. The 
most strenuous efforts were made to secure cards, charts, maps, 
drawings; indeed, we would have placed about the room every at- 
tractive object the educational boxes yielded; and we would have 
had always a competent person present to explain and to interest 
all who showed an inclination to be interested. But the “ powers 
that were” could not agree to this. It was said, “ This is merely 
to show a school-room—we do not want to fully furnish it;” and 
with such reasoning, a few maps and charts were put upon the 
wall; very few books were laid upon the table; some new blank 
books, and those in which teachers accounts were to be kept, were 
open to visitors. And the building was thronged every day: 
thousands of people passing through it; while most of the time 
there was no American there, either to guard the property or make 
any explanation. And yet the writer has many times been into the 
building and found the educators of other countries curiously scan- 
ning every object: examining the desks, studying our outline maps, 
and most grateful for proffered information in any direction: ex- 
pressing surprise, at the same time, at the meagreness of our 
display. 

We were then, if desirous of showing the rest of it, obliged to 
go with them to the South-American corridor, in which all the at- 
tractions of our work were gathered; yet so far from the school- 
room that one would have supposed that it belonged to another 
country. There the articles were crowded together; the ordinary 
school-books, sent out by different makers, kept locked in glass 
cases in which they were sent; the large volumes of composition 
and drawings, which were sent fo de seen, were also locked in glass 
cases; a pile of writing books, at least three feet high, lay in the 
same spot at the end of the six months that they were placed in at 
the beginning; and when asked why they were not put into the 
American school-house, where they would be seen, the answer was, 
“ We have no orders to that effect, and must send them back to 
America.” Twelve dozen slates, each with writing and drawing 
of little children on them. were placed where they were hardly 
seen at all; and all the latter part of the time, this department was 
left to the care of policemen, who said they were ordered not to 
allow anything to be moved. 

But enough of this. A few steps further on, and we entered the 
Swedish School-house—a very neatly gotten up building, having a 
library attached, and room for the exhibition of models, and the 
work of school children—and we could not but feel astonishment 
at the similarity of plan to ours. There was the platform at the 
end of the room; in the centre, the teacher's table, with bell and 
hooks upon it; beside it, a neat organ, a music-book on the rack, 
while a pile of singing-books lay ready for the scholars’ use. Back 
of the organ hung large singing sheets, much like ours; there was 
the blackboard too, and chalk and rubber; while the room was 
furnished with rows of desks, but not so good as any of ours, and 
on them lay various books, as if the scholars had simply gone out 
to recess. About the walls were shallow cases, containing miner- 
als, dried bugs, and butterflies, all sorts of cards and charts ; and 
at the end, a case of thin drawers filled with pressed flowers. 
There were globes, and various methods for the instruction of 
young children, which no doubt the Swedes understood better than 
we. One large wooden map, however, we studied with much in- 
terest, as it was an entirely newidea tous. Supported on a strong 
bracket, it_was near enough to the floor for a child to reach any 
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part of it, the general color being black; the country represented 
was marked off by red lines, the cities by red dots, and river cours- 
es shown by red wavy lines; the mountains part raised, as ona 


map for the blind; and in the corner of the board were a succes- | 


sion of wooden pins, which it is the scholar’s duty to place on the 
city, river, or any place required. It is not better, perhaps, than 
our outline maps, but is a new idea worth noticing. The library 
was very neatly fitted up, and filled with handsomely-bound books, 
which, being all in Swedish, we could not fully appreciate. The 
models were also extremely interesting, and very nicely executed ; 
and in the work-department there were marvels of darning, and all 
sorts of handiwork, especially that done by the blind. In fact, 
this department might well be considered as one of the first in in- 
terest in the Exposition. 

Near by it, stood the Portugese School-house, which, although 
not very full, was interesting, as illustrating the status of that peo- 
ple, their samples of needle-work being especially fine; but if we 
went over to the French, we found an unfailing source of attraction, 
in their portfolios of beautiful drawings, their painting, and their 
grand models, one or two of which I[ will mention more particularly 
for the benefit of your readers. Take, for instance, the model of 
one of their large industrial schools. The building was, perhaps, 
six feet square and three stories high, with two driveways through 
the building, crossing each other; and besides being beautifully 
finished and ornamented outside, it was fully fitted up inside to 
represent its original. On one side was the office and reading- 
room, as perfect as possible as to furnishing, with desks, chairs, 
carpets, library, table and solar-lamp, pictures on the walls, and 
even spittoons; while the largest of these rooms was not more 
than a foot long by eight inches wide. Then there was the draw- 
ing-room, with piles of tiny portfolios, all filled with perfect draw- 
ings, not more than two inches square; and beside it was a lon; 
corridor, lined with miniature models fur young sculptors. And 
it was certainly amusing to see the Farnesian Hercules, and the 
Apollo-Belvidere, Venuses and Satyrs, and the old philosophers, 
whose present glory is enjoyed only in Italy, standing there, face 
to face: the Hercules not more than two inches tall. Opposite 
the hall for drawing was a work-room, where desks and tabies 
were standing, finished and partly done, the small boards lying 
about, shavings littering the floor, the first-class tool chest stand- 
ing open, while tools of all kinds hung on pegs, ready for use. 
And adjoining was a sort of store-room, where the finished schovl- 
furniture was piled away. On still another side of the building 
was a series of small rooms, used to store articles made by stu- 
dents; in one, brushes were piled up ready for packing, others 
were in parcels ready for shipment, and all marked; in another, 
brooms, and again bags, and the work-rooms and tools for making 
were near by; while in the driveway was a two-horse team, heav- 
ily laden with cases of goods; and all this we could easily see 
through the large clear glass of the windows. Opposite this model 
was another, showing a school of design, as perfect in all its details 
as the other; and besides these was the most perfect model of the 
city of Paris ever made—ordered by Napoleon IIL. just before his 
downfall—with a sight of which, it is to be hoped, we may be fa- 
vored at Philadelphia. 


In regard to the Austrian schoo) exhibit, suffice it to say, that 
it filled a corridor 175 feet long and 75 wide, and two smaller 
courts, and full to overflowing, with variety and quantity, while in 

uality, one could only look, wonder, and admire ; and such being 
the case, it is useless to attempt description. Besides all other 
branches, the Aizdergarten Schools were very fully represented, 
and also the blind, and deaf-and-dumb institutions; and allow me 
to say, here, that the two latter were also represented by nearly al] 
countries, Spain especially making a very interesting display in 
that line. But to return to Austria: they had in the grounds a 
country school-house, which was very creditably gotten up—having 
on the lower floor, a home for the teacher, sitting-room, sleeping- 
room, kitchen, and pantry; while up stairs was the hall for chil- 
dren’s clothes, washing apparatus for them, a recitation-room, hav- 
ing a table in the center, with chairs for the children to sit about 
it while reciting; and cases of minerals, bugs, and curiosities !in- 
ing the walls; while the school-room was arranged just like ours, 
but the desks were very rude and clumsy, and the maps were not 
of a most approved style. However, in one of the rooms below, 
there was a large variety of charts, and cards, and many curious 
and ingenious works done by children; also some interesting spec- 
imens of the analysis of various articles of food, fruit, and vege- 
tables. 
_ But we must not overlook Hungary; which in ’73 made its first 
independent exposition, and a most creditible one too. Its edu- 
cational work was well represented by all those things which ex- 
cite the most interest with us. There were desks, maps, and ap- 
paratus, numerous specimens of girls’ work—what might be called 
exquisite darning and patching, knitting, netting, and embroidery, 
quantities of drawing and painting—so placed in large portfolios 
that every one could examine them; and little children’s efforts at 
modeling—the charts, we noticed, represented home scenes, in the 
family, barnyard, school, and work shop, and this must immedi- 
ately attract the notice of the little ones, and were worthy of im- 
tation. And allow me to say, here, that no country made so fine 
an exhibit of female work, or of garments for all classes, as 
Hungary ; and as they have eleven commissioners for Philadelphia, 
next year, all our people proposing to go there (and all will yo 
who can) may safely anticipate a rich treat in the Hungarian dc- 
partment, and should be sure to save money to spend there. 

But space fails for mention of the exhibits of Switzerland, Italy, 
and countries farther east; all full, and interesting, yet none dic 
as much as we can if we do our best. Especially let us be active 
in the matter of Art, in painting and drawing; and experience in 
other exhibitions, suggests as especially appropriate, the style 
adopted at Horticultural Hall, a few weeks since, when public 
school drawings were shown to the public, and so arranged that 
all could be seen without handling—a most desirable plan for a 
six months’ exhibition. E. D. S. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Music Hall, Providence, R. |. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting commenced at Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening, July 7th. Prior to the 
public meeting in the large hall, a business meeting of 
the board of directors was held in the committee-room, 
at which Merrick Lyon, LL.D., president of the Insti- 
tute, presided. At 8:00 p. m. a large audience was pres- 
ent to listen to the opening exercises of the Institute. 
The first welcome was one of song by the pupils of the 
Providence Grammar Schools under the charge of B, W. 
Hood, Esq., director of music in the public schools of 
the city. The singing was very effective, reflecting 
much credit both upon the pupils and teacher. The 
singers occupied the rising seats in the rear of the plat- 
form, and portions of each balcony. 

President Lyon introduced Rev. E. G. Robinson, 
LL.D., president of Brown University, who delivered 
the introductory lecture. Subject, “ Teaching as Re- 
lated to the other Professions.” This subject presents 
a field far wider, and is traversed by more paths, full of 
complex turnings, than any subject pored over by our 
ancestors, and of deep moment to them. The point of 
the whole lecture turns on this theme—teaching as one 
of the learned professions. The office of the teacher 
is two-fold—to impart knowledge in the abstract, and to 
further mental discipline. The order of relation be- 
tween these two closely-related objects has been and is 
a matter of earnest dispute. Some people contend that 
they are separable, the one from the other, and that one 
should occupy the greater attention. The faci is, they 
are inseparable : there can be no mental discipline with- 
out some practical knowledge. Al! mental discipline is 
dependent upon mental exercise, and mental exercise is 
the bringing out of a thought, though imparting knowl- 
edge. Forced attention to a subject which the mind 
cannot understand has been tried, and signally failed ; 
this is the Oriental plan, to teach ends without getting 
at the thought. 

A profession is any particular branch of business a man 
thinks himself fitted to engage in, and does his best in 
it, and so shoemaking is a profession, or even boot- 
blacking ; but the learned professions are commonly 
known as theology, law, and medicine. A clergymen 
must be educated in ancient languages, acquainted with 
mental and moral philosophy, to be comparatively well 
fitted for his work. A lawyer must know common or- 
ganic law, and be able to read men’s minds ; while a 
doctor must have a thorough knowledge of physiology, 
anatomy, and chemistry in order to succeed. It may 
be advanced as an argument that many succeed in these 
professions without a knowledge of these branches, but 
they are not learned men, and in an emergency cannot 
be depended upon. Many of this class, including 
clergymen, practice upon the credulity of the public. 
There are some successful teachers who have not much 
learning ; but they are the exception, and not the rule. 
A teacher should know the English tongue perfectly, so 
as to set an example for the children to follow, and a 
thorough knowledge of the language is not possible 
without a knowledge of other dialects Teachers are 
born as much as poets, and teaching is really an art. 
Put your child under the best possible instructor while 
he is young, for the early impressions are never effaced. 
Many young men have come to college completely 
ruined, because the teacher of their early days was in- 
competent. Put the great educators in the primary 
schools, if you have to take them from a college. There 
are many useful persons not learned, but their useful- 
ness in some directions may prove fatal in others. Let 
the teacher know the mind of the pupil, which once 
done never fails of an ultimate success. Study minds. 


Learn the thoughts of children, and accommodate your- 


self to them. The teacher’s profession is not only one 
of the learned professions, but even the fundamental 

one, for the teachers make the men, they sow seed and 
start the mental qualities which develop and make the 
great men of any profession. If a cnme of any kind 

be committed by a scholar, let the lesson go, stop every- 
thing, and then and there let the scholars see the enor- 
mity of the act and reason out among themselves the 
evils of it. Teach morality: let that never be lost 
sight of. Study to learn how to apply the association 
of ideas to a child’s mind. The last point of all is the 
relation of teaching to our national politics and civil 
legislators. Many are the opponents of the free-school 
system of America, and the greatest and truest argu 

ment now advanced by these opponents is that smart- 
ness, craft, is encouraged among school children, and 
when they grow up, they carry this idea into business, 
take questionable means to accomplish desired ends. 
The boys and girls are brought up in ways that lead to 
duplicity in offices of trust. The moral power of a 
teacher must be exerted to show the better nature of 
the child, and to instruct him that honesty and morality 
are to be his great stand-bys. 

The office of school teacher is the most poorly paid 
of any of the professions. Many men and women en- 
ter it as a matter of convenience, to stay there a few 
months and then leave. The men best f.tced for teach- 
ers see better prospects somewhere else, and seize them, 
leaving the work of teaching to inferior men. Better 
guarantee to teachers good pay and have the right ones 
ina cheap house, than build a $200,000 school-house 
and have it presided over by a stick. The schoolmas- 
ter’s duties calls for educated men, and surely there is 
no greater work, not excepting the ministry, that God 
calls upon men to undertake. 


Thursday, July Sth. 

The members of the Institute met at Music Hall 
at g:oo a. m., the president, Merrick Lyon, LL.D., 
in the chair. The exercises were opened by the 
reading of Scriptures and prayer by Rev. Dr. E. G. 
Taylor, pastor of the First Baptist Church. At the 
conclusion of the devotional exercises, D. W. Hoyt, 
A.M., president of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, was introduced, and in behalf of the State or- 
ganization and the State itself, welcomed the visiting 
body with appropriate and cordial remarks. Our State 
organization is the child ofthe American Institute. Rhode 
Island is perhaps a little State, but if it’s big in some re- 
spects, and if we are big in respect to our educational 
interests, we know where to look for our peculiarity, and 
as we are the child, we feel that it is our duty to wel- 
come with a filial spirit our venerable parent We do 
not forget, either, that the first president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction was a Rhode Island teach- 
er; nor are we unmindful of the fact that the one who 
now fills the office of president is a Rhode Island 
teacher. There is a tradition among the teachers of 
Rhode Island that some twenty-one years ago there was 
a meeting of this organization in this State. There 
may be some here to whom that meeting is something 
more than a tradition, but to the majority of us it is 
such; and we have, therefore, thought it fully time 
that another session should be held in this city 
You may not be accustomed to be welcomed by a body 
of teachers, when about to entcr upon your deliberations ; 
but Rhode Island is a little peculiar in this matter. 
With respect to education, our size is such that we can 
work with a harmony and unity that may not be found 
in other States. But although I welcome you in behalf 
of the teachers of the State, | must not be unmindful of 
the fact that the means for doing so must come from 


the city of Providence. Most of your deliberations 
will be held here. We have secured for you this place, 
where I trust you will all enjoy that freedom of speech 
which is one of Rhode Island’s peculiar privileges. 
And if all you say is not orthodox according to our no- 
tions, we will not banish you to realms unknown. I 
have said that it was about twenty-one years since you 
were here before. Providence has grown a great deal 
in that twenty-one years. The old veterans who were 
here then probably would not recognize the city with 
its hundred thousand inhabitants or more. But during 
that twenty-one years there has been one man who has 
been associated with the prosperity of the city ; for 
during half that time he has been its executive officer ; 
(Continued on page 45-] 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department or Dia- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask al] such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


Centennial Response 


OF LIEUTENANT SIMONS OF THE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Soldiers and Fellow Citizens of Boston : 
Bad, indeed, must be that heart which cannot draw inspiration 
of patriotism from a scene like the present. We are strangers and 
aliens no longer, but brethren and fellow-citizens of one common 
country. 

Our fathers stood together when they for the first time gave to 
the world a government of true liberty, and in that day when in 
these hallowed streets the sons of Massachusetts, with sturdy in- 
dependence and noble spirit, determined first to be free, they found 
an answering echo from the shores of the State of Carolina that 
said to them, we will stand by you. There was no section of the 
country which gave a more cordial sympathy or warmer support 
to the cause of Massachusetts independence. 

And, sir, when to-morrow we shall view that sacred spot where 
our fathers shed their blood for that holy cause of independence, 
we will not forget that they regarded as essential to that cause so 
dear to the taste of the oppressed of every nation and of every 
clime, that the very first element of success was that the colonies 
should be united, not only in name, but in heart and in hope. 

The late sad war is over; the conflict has ceased. The com- 
mand you see before you left one hundred and thirteen of their 
comrades upon the battlefield for that State, whose call they re- 
garded it their duty tofollow. But they realize that that war over, 
the high mission of the reconciliation is, peace and fraternity. 
Their is no higher duty which patriotism can require or invoke 
than that we should now meet as friends and brethren, and uphold 
to the remotest posterity that liberty fur which our fathers shed 
their precious blood. 

I trust it will echo and reécho from mountain to seashore, from 
the lakes to the gulf, and in every city and village and hamlet and 
plain in this land, that South Carolina to-day, henceforth and for- 
ever, will be one and inseparable for the perpetuity of the Govern- 
ment and liberty upon the constitution. You have well said, Mr. 
Adams, springing as you do from those who have made the name 
of this country illustrious, that we desire no hollow truce; we de- 
sire no mere profusion of words. We want to be one in heart, in 
name, and in hope, and to regard him as the enemy of his country 
who shali ever attempt to disturb that peace, reconciliation, and 
fraternity which is at last the bulwark and the sole bulwark of the 


country. 


Playing School. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First Girl—Every one has recited, we’ve all spelled and read, 
Some long puzzling questions in numbers have said, 
We have tried, hard, to show you the best we can do 
In reading, and spelling,— 
Small Boy. (Interrupting.)\— Arithmetic, too! 
First G.—And so, if our friends will listen awhile, 
Small B.—And give, now and then, an encouraging smile, 
First G.—I just want a nice little schoolma’am to be. 
Small B.—O ho! that is jolly! what fun we shall see ! 
First G.—But I hope you will all be obedient to me. 
Larger B.—I\ believe, ma'am, that I can make answer for all. 
Small B.—Y ou speak for the big boys, I’ll speak for the small. 
Larger B.—We are quite tired of study,— 
Small B.— And this will be play, 
Larger B.—So | think I can promise each one shall obey, 
Little G.—I think that it seems rather funny and queer 
For a schoolma’am to sit with the scholars down here. 
Larger G.—Oh! please take your place on the platform, up there; 
Let us see how you look in the teacher’s arm-chair. 
First G.—I will go to the platferm, but I’d rather stand. 
Another G.—O yes, that’s the way to look round and command. 
First G.—1 must watch for the idlers, ’mong so many boys ; 
I must see who is roguish and who makes a noise. 
Another G.—Now, please ma’am, don't watch us frem morning till 
night; 
Several.—Y ou know we have promised to try to do right. 
Very Small Child.—\€ 1 were a teacher I think that I would 
Look less for the bad boys, and more for the good. 
First G.—Seems to me, little boy, it is not very nice 
For a scholar to offer his teacher advice ; 
You may open your book, study more, and talk less, 
Or, perhaps, you may lose your morning’s recess. 
(Ringing bell.) —First class in Geography, now you may stand 
And give the Divisions of water and land. 
Speak promptly, and let every answer I hear 


First in Class.—Divisions of land,—Divisions of water ? 
I’m sure I can’t tell— 
Teacher.— Well, I’m sure that you ought to. 
Next.—Divisions of water,—Divisions of land? 
Teacher.—Sit down, sir; "tis plain that you don’t understand. 
Who can give of the water? Ah, John, you may try— 
I see that you know, by the gleam of your eye, 
Fohn.—Straits, channels, and sounds, oceans, gulfs, bays, and seas, 
Lakes, rivers, and streams, are the names, ma’am, of 
these. 
Teacher.—Y ouare right. Ralph, now tell us about the great Ocean. 
Is it quiet and still ? or forever in motion ? 
Give its various names, and then let us know 
What is found in the depths of its waters below. 
Ralph.—Little Schoolma’am, ’tis true, though maybe you don’t 
know it, 
’Tis not all that are born, like yourself, a true poet; 
So I think I'll answer that question as I learned it in 
my Geography. 

The Ocean has five parts: Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Northern 
and Southern Oceans. It is always tumbling and tossing about, 
and it has al] sorts of fishes, from the big whale to the little 
minnow. 

Teacher.—Very well, Ralph; our friends all seem pleased ; I sup- 


There are some who like better to hear you in prose. 
Now some countries in india— 
Give that one to me; 

There is China, from whence we get most of our tea, 
And India stretching far down to the sea. 
Teacher.—Europe, Ann. 
Ann.—Lapland, Sweden, and Norway, and Russia, 

And Denmark, and Germany, Holland, and Prussia, 

Spain, Italy, Portugal, France, Turkey, and— 
Small B.— Right up in the middle is Tell’s Switzerland. 
Another B.—Europe has splendid cities, London, Paris, and Rome. 
Girl.—We've New York, Chicago, and Buston at home. 
Boy.—Asia has mighty rivers and mountains so high 

That the snow never melt while the summer goes by. 
Girl.— We've the long Mississippi, and Amazon grand, 
Next G.—And the Andes that stretch the whole length of the land. 
Boy.— Diamonds, Africa has, gold and silver, so pure. 
Girl.—California and Black Hills have gold, [ am sure. 
Teacher.—That will do. I would ask you about our own State, 

But I fear you are tired, and I see it is late. 

If we use all the time, it would be a great pity ; 


We should lose all the speeches from friends or com- 
mittee! 


I thank you, my scholars, for being so good. 
Small B.—You knew that we should be ; we said that,we would. 
Teacher.—And now, if you please, to my seat I'll return, 

And we’ll sing the new song we’ve been trying to learn. 


Little G.— 


Grandmother’s Breakfast. 
(For Two Guts. end Three Boys) 


BY M. B. C. S. 


Sally.—Grandmother, grandmother, what shall I do, 
To make a breakfast this morning for you? 
Grandmother.—\'m faint, my Sally, and so you may 
Cook something for me without delay; 

I’m hungry, my child; so hurry and make 
Your poor old granny a johnny-cake. 
Sally.—Miller, give me some corn-meal quick, 

For dear, old granny is hungry and sick. 
Miller.—Y ou must go to the farmer and bring some grain, 
And if you will make haste back again, 

My windmill the yellow meal shall make, 
And granny shall have her johnny-cake. 
Sally.—Farmer, give me some corn, if you will, 

For miller to grind in his whirring mill. 
Farmer.—Go to the plowman and bid him plow, 

And harrow the ground, as he knows how; 
The golden kernels to plant I'll take, 

And granny shall have her johnny-cake. 
Sally.—Haste, good plowman, harrow and plow, 

The farmer is waiting for you now. 
Plowman.—Go to the wind and rain and sun 

And tell them ’tis time their task was done; 
The soil for me they must ready make 
That Granny may have her johnny-cake. 
Ali.—So wind, rain, sunshine, mellowed the soil ; 

The plowman hastened to do his toil ; 

The farmer planted the shining grain 

All over the brown and furrowed plain; 
The windmill’s wings went whirring round; 
The miller the golden kernels ground ; 
And dear little Sally made haste to make 
The sweet meal into a johnny-cake. 

And grandmother said,— 

Grand mother.— I'm faint, my dear! 
As soon as you could you brought it here; 
But, O dear me! how many it takes 


Centennial Roses. 
{Let the one who recites hold a bouquet of old-fashioned roses.} 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


In the loveliest spot you have ever seen, 

*Neath the Sumach blooms, by the spring ravine, 
Where the sweet Riduland flows; 

By tke chestnut old, on the eastern ridge, 

’Mong the blackberry-vines of the old stone bridge, 
Grows the hundred-year-old rose.* 


A century gone, a home was there, 
With terraced lawn, and a garden fair ; 
Now, the daisy blooms fill up, 
With their milk-white foam, the sloping place, 
Of the grand old mansion the only trace ; 
And we call it the fairies’ cup. 


This tale alone, can the long years tell 

Of the vanished and silent who used to dwell 
Where the sweet Riduland flows : 

When that chestnut, old, was a sapling, green, 

They planted the banks of the spring ravine 
With the hundred-year-old rose. 


What thing your hand is doing, or mine, 

So long shall live and so bright shall shine ? 
The dear Lord only knows! 

But shall we not try some work to do, 

That shall sweetly bloom, all the long years through, 
Like the hundred-year-old rose? 


* Th.s is a true story. 


Gold-Locks Wants to Know. 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Gold-Locks.—Uow do the pussy-willows grow? 
Gold-Locks wants to know. 

Second Little Girl.—Long and gray, the willows sway, 
And the catkins come the first spring-day : 
Plenty of them on every stem, 
All dressed in fur, as if they were 
Prepared to keep the cold away. 


Gold-Locks.—How do the meadow-violets grow ? 
Gold-Locks wants to know. 

Second Little Girl.—The violets, too, in bonnets blue, 
And little crooked necks askew, 
Stand sweet and small, where the grass is tall, 
Content to spy but a bit of sky, 
Nor ever to know the world at all. 


Gold-Locks.—\low do the brooklet’s waters flow ? 
Gold-Locks wants to know. 
The waters run in shade and sun, 
And laugh because the winter’s done ; 
Now swift, now slow, the pace they go, 
Shining between their banks of green, 
Whither,—they neither care nor know! 


—Youth’s Companion. 


My~-Mother-Wants-Me.* 


(For Dandelion Time.) 
BY M. S. 


[Recite with a handful of Dandelion-balls, blowing them, at the 
second and third stanzas.] 

The dandelions were going to seed, 

Their soft globes shining, all over the mead; 

Cloud-like and feathery, downy and white, 

The “ my-mother-wants-me’s,” so airy and light. 

“I'll try one,” said Katy; “one, two, three, 

And see if my mothe? is wanting me; ” 

Off at her breathing, each winged seed flew, 

And she gaily came running to ask was it true. 


Next Lulie her one, two, three times puffed, 
But she blew off but half of the snowy tuft; 
So she laughingly said, “I can play all day, 
For the my-mother-wants-me says I may.” 
But little Nell, sorrowful, turning aside, 

No sign of the my-mother-wants-me tried; 
For her mother dwells in the far land where 
They make no sign when they want us there. 
So I said, “ Little Nelly, take one and blow, 
And hasten to me if the seeds all go;” 

And I hope the dear mother in heaven smiled 
When she saw that / wanted her orphan child! 


* All the children know the “‘ my-mother-wants-me” sign. They blow the dan- 
deliun-g.obes three times, and if the seeds go off, 


— A spread-eagle orator wanted the wings of a bird to fly to 
every village and hamlet in the broad land, but he wilted when a 
naughty boy in the crowd sang out: “ You'd be shot for a goose 


Be given correctly, distinctly, and clear. 


To feed poor granny with johnny-cakes! 


before you flied a mile.” 
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(Continued from page 43.] 
and I am glad to say that we have one here in person 
authorized to speak for the city of Providence, as I 


am not. 
Mayor Doyle was then introduced, and very grace- 


fully extended the welcome of the city. He said that, 
in looking over the programme, he could see the wisdom 
of the committee, and he thought how judiciously, to 
borrow the idea of another, they had made up this 
“welcome sandwich.” He was glad to meet the Insti- 
tute in this city again. Twenty-one years ago he had 
the honor of officiating at the reception of this Institute. 
with one of his colleagues of the city council. That 
meeting has been remembered with pleasure by the cit- 
izens of Providence ; for our city has always taken a 
deep intercst in the subject of education. She feels 
full well the great importance of the public school, and 
the city has always been liberal in her appropriation for 
the support of her school system. The mayor hoped 
that the teachers while here would have an opportunity 
of seeing the school buildings of the city, which have 
grown up since the Institute was here before. We feel 
that this Institute is the parent of all similar associa- 
tions, he continued. We feel that it does a great work 
in the cause of education ; and the citizens of Provi- 
dence are therefore ready to open their hearts and give 
you a cordial welcome, as you come here at this season 
of the year. Rhode Island, as you are aware, claims 
to have led in the great Declaration of Independence. 
Rhode Island set up for herself before the other col- 
onies took it into their hands ; and so Rhode Island 
has in other matters been independent. She is inde- 
pendent in thought and feeling ; and if there is any pe- 
culiarity characteristic of the people of Rhode Island, 
it is that independence of character which makes them 
stand up for themselves, and never expect that any one 
else is going to lean upon them. Now in this course of 
education we are ready to do all we can, and, as we 
look back upon the fruits of these institutes, as we see 
in the common-school system of public education the 
results of your associating together, we believe that 
from this gathering to-day we shall receive a new im- 
pulse, and the cause of education in the State will go 
forward. 

President Robinson, of Brown University, was then 
introduced, who alluded to the fact that Brown Univer- 
sity has furnished a large proportion of the teachers for 
New England and other portions of the country in the 
past ; and, said he, it will not be untrue to its mission 
as an educator of teachers in the future. Good teach- 
ers are in demand, and probably their want to-day is as 
urgent as the want of good men in the other profes- 
sions. Dr. Robinson then most cordially, in the name 
of Brown University, welcomed the Institute. He 
trusted the meeting would be characterized throughout, 
by the discussion of the great unsolved problems of educa- 
tion. We have not yet reached all these questions of 
education, but we are beginning to understand more 
and more the relaticn of the teacher to the ends of ed- 
ucation. The president then made a brief address, 
thanking the speakers for their words of encouragement. 
He also alluded pleasantly to some incidents of the 
past connected with the Institute, and to the commend- 
able interest of the people of Providence in the 
cause of education ; not forgetting at the same time to 
mention their hospitality towards members of the In- 
stitute. 

The annual business meeting of the Institute was 
then held, and the president was authorized to appoint 
the usual committees. 

An assessment of one dollar per person, to defray 
the expenses of the Institute, was voted. 

J. A. Shaw, A M., principal of the Highland Military 
Academy, of Worcester, Mass., was then introduced, 
and read a practical essay upon “ English Pronunciation 
—what have teachers to do about it?” He considered 
the subject of more than ordinary importance, and that 
Pronunciation is at the foundation of the language. 


The Anglo-Saxon race is to be the reigning power, not 
only on the western continent, but throughout the old 
world and the islands of the sea, and this before many 
years. Therefore well it is that we see to it that we 
keep our language pure ; that we have no corrupt pro- 
nunciation or “pigeon English.” The essayist then 
declared himself a humble advocate of the dictionary 
and its constant use in the school. Webster and Wor- 
cester speak as those having authority. Their varied 
scholarship in general, and study of words in particular, 
rightly grant to them the respect and honor we are al- 
ways willing to grant to experts. When asked what 
dictionary we should use, his answer would be both 


Worcester and Webster ; but if you cannot have both, 
be thankful if you can have either. ‘The 1864 edition 
of Webster is the best, and the one to be used. In 
conclusion the essayist reviewed at some length the dif- 
ferent pronunciations of the vowel-sounds in the same 
word, defending one method or showing its authenticity, 
and showing also the unwarrantableness of another. 


A very lively and interesting discussion followed the 
reading of the paper. All the speakers endorsed the 
essay, and felt the great need of a bettcr system of pro- 
nunciation in the school. 

Mr. A. C. Perkins, principal of Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, believed it very important that a correct pro- 
nunciation of the dead and foreign languages should be 
secured, and if it is important here, much more is it im- 
portant that we should pronounce our own language. 
The training in pronunciation should be made a very 
important portion of the work of the primary-school 
teachers. Pronunciation should be made an essential 
study at the outset. 

Mr. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, agreed with Mr. Per- 
kins as to the prime importance of correct pronuncia- 
tion, but took exceptions to his point that pronuncia- 
tion should be rigidly insisted upon in the primary 
school. There should be a fair amount of training in 
pronunciation there, perhaps, but as for drawing the 
nicest lines, the primary school is not the place. 

Mr. Ladd, of the State Normal School of New Hamp- 
shire, insisted strongly upon it, that the primary school 
is the place for pronunciation to be taught. 

Mr. David Crosby, of Nashua, N. H., agreed with the 
preceding speaker as to the high importance of the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the vernacular, and hoped to see 
the time when more attention shall be paid to the sub- 
ject. He gave his opinion as to the pronunciation of 
of some much mooted words in common use, and said 
that where the doctors disagreed, he did as he had a 
mind to. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education of Connecticnt, took grounds in favor of 
training in pronunciation in the primary school, and, 
said he, when you begin to train them in accuracy in one 
‘nstance, train them in every instance. In this respect 
our schools are inferior to those of England. Both pro- 
nunciation and felicity in expression is the point of our 
greatest weakness. Our language spreading rapidly, 
and that taken with its richness, should be incentives 
for its correction 

The following committees were appointed by the 
chair : 

On Nominations—Messrs. D. Leach, A. Parish, J. W. 
Symonds, L. S. Littlefield, C. C. Rounds, E. Smith, A. 
J. Manchester. 

Ox Resolutions—Messrs. B.G. Northrop, A. J. Phipps, 
H. E. Sawyer. 

Ox Necrology—Messrs. W. A. Mowry, C. Hammond, 
D. W. Jones. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—Messrs. D. Crosby, 
M. G. Daniel, T. W Valentine. 

On New-England Fournal of Lducation—Messts. 
J. D. Philbrick, J. C. Greenough, E. C. Comins. 

On the Educational Department of the Centennial Ex- 
position—John D. Philbrick, Hiram Orcutt, E A. Hub- 
bard, N. A. Caulkins, Charles Northend. 

On National Bureau of Education at Washington—B. 
G. Northrop, Conn.; C. C. Rounds, Maine ; J. W. Sy- 
monds, New Hampshire ; T. W. Valentine, New York ; 
G. W. Atherton, New Jersey; A. G. Boyden, Massa- 
chusetts ; S. S. Greene, Rhode Island. 


“The Teacher an Educator” was the subject of a 
paper by A. G. Boyden, A. M., Principal of the State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. The speaker con- 
sidered the teacher of far more importance than any 
other requisite to education ; better a pine school-house 
and board seats with a good teacher, than a costly edifice 
and a man of no power. How to teach? What to 
teach? are the great questions that monopolize the 
thoughts of every good instructor. They demand the 
attention of every thoughtful man. Unity in education 
is most essential. Teachers are continually vexed over 
questions that shouid not trouble them in the least. These 
questions are of vital importance. What is the ultimate 
end for which you are striving? What principle of 
education guides your effort? Teachers do not work for 
the end in view. They work to get over a certain 
number of pages in the text-book in a given number of 
days, and then guage both their efforts and the scholar’s 
progress by a certain rate per cent., making the record 
the same as of so much stock. Means and method 
monopolize so much time that the end of all education 
is lost sight of. Make sure of the end in view and then 
use the best methods. Study the nature of the child 
and learn how to meet its wants Only by studying the 
nature of the child can the end be aimed at, and when 
once the child’s thoughts are known, then the work of 
education is comparatively easy. Man is a child of 
nature, and through natural courses he must be taught. 
The mind has three methods of action,—knowing, feel- 
ing, choosing,—-each dependant upon the other. The 
first activity of intellect is the perception of qual- 
itics. All ideas of external knowledge come to the 


mind through the senses. Skill in any faculty comes 
from a proper use of that faculty. The perceptive 
faculty takes the lead of all mental faculties, and by 
encouraging this the mind gradually develops and ac- 
quires knowledge The speaker made a very logical 
explanation of the dependence of one faculty upon 
another, and the right way to bring them out for the 
purposes of education. The family is the friendly 
instructor of the child, and the school supplementary. 
Much depends upon the home education, and evils 
instilled there cannot be eradicated in school. The 
child is a young rational being and its intellectual 
powers only want developing. Study men to learn how 
to teach children. A man (in the generic sense), to be 
a successful educator, must be of quick perceptions, 
sympathetic, of strong will, and a firm lover of truth and 
duty. Enthusiastic men with these attributes make the 
great teachers. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Middletown, Ct., spoke a few words 
on the essay, endorsing its valuable opinions. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon was read by Dr. | 


Samuel Eliot, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, 
of Boston. He spoke upon “The Organization of 
School Faculties.” Without attempting to give a syn- 
opsis of Dr. Eliot’s paper, which will appear in full in 
our columns next week, we will give a few points in 
his plan of organizing a school faculty. There is an 
organization under which the schools would be kept 
closely together and be managed educationally with far 
more efficiency than they now are. Let the teachers as 
a body nominate some of their number as their repre- 
sentatives, from whom the school committee shall elect 
not less than ten nor more than twenty to form a School 
Faculty. Wherever annual elections of teachers is 
dispensed with, the members of the faculty might be 
elected to serve three years, one-third retiring each year. 

This would ensure permanence to the faculty and al- 
low the calling in of new members. The faculty could 
bear to the school committee the same relation as a 
college faculty bears to its trustees. If the superintend- 
ent of schools were its chairman, he could assist its 
work and connect it with that of the committee. It 
would have authority over instruction and discipline ; 
would decide upon the introduction of new branches 
and the lopping off of old ones ; the expansion and con- 
traction of studies, choice of books and methods ; the 
standard of admission and promotion; rewards and 


punishments ; hours, sessions, holidays, all the dai'y life 
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of school, subject to the supervision of the committee 
and responsible for executing their rules. The faculty 
would not have a supreme but coérdinate authority, not 
disturbing the higher powers of the committee. Some 
obvious results would follow, such as teaching in early 
years whatever the majority of our children most need, 
leaving the wants of the minority to be met in later 
years. Children need to be graded not only according 
to their capacities, but their opportunities—some attend- 
ing for a year, others a few years ; and every moment of 
this time is to be husbanded. Could teachers be allowed 
to carry out their views, they would soon transfer some 
of the studies of the higher schools to the lower, but in a 
mere elementary form, as thousands of children in the 


lower schools will never pass to the higher, and they 
will never learn what is omitted there. A study once 
begun should be continued. Reading, for example, 
would never be crowded out of a higher course by a 
thoughtful teacher. If left to themselves teachers would 
attempt some alterations in examinations. They know 
how little confidence is to be placed in examinations as 
tests of individuals; how often they bring audacious 
ignorance to the front; how often they leave modest 
knowledge in the background. They know that thought, 
as well as memory, should be tricd. Greater unions of 
schools would result from the work of a school faculty. 
We are interesting ourselves, as a people, more and 
more in the universities, not for their sakes, but for the 
colleges and schools to which they minister, each gain- 
ing by the other. Another result will be the increased 
stability of teachers in their calling, as the college pro- 
fessor is kept in his place by a sense of having the power 
proper toit. This is especially true of women teachers. 
They are found fault with for being in the schools at all, 
sometimes for staying there so short a time ; yet what 
would the schools be without them? When I see, as I 
do daily, the self-denying labors of women who teach, 
their readiness and capacity to do their work to its 
utmost, I wish I could give them some of the power I 
have, wider, indeed, than I have, in the work which: 
owes so much to them. Let them be represented, and 
representatives in our faculties, if we ever have any. 
The faculties and schools will be gainers every way. 


Mr. Rounds, of Farmington, Maine, said he was not 
sure that the discussion of this matter belonged espe- 
cially to the superintendents. He had never listened to 
a more important paper. 

Mr. Mowry said that if there is any one problem that 
is receiving careful thought, and is difficult to solve, it 
is this of school management, including courses of 
study, length of sessions, holidays, ctc. A large major- 
ity of school committees are dissatisfied with present 
methods. The arranging of details of courses of study 
is never submitted to a sub-committee, as only the 
teachers of the several grades can tell how fast pupils 
can go in a given time. He spoke at length of other 
questions arising, which only the teachers can solve. 

Mr. Ladd, of Boston, referred to the well-known lack 
of qualifications for laying out a course of study on the 
part of some very learned men. 

On motion of Mr. Ladd, of New Hampshire State 
Normal School, a committee consisting of Messrs. C. 
Northend, of Middletown, Conn., A. P. Stone, of 
Springfield, Mass., and H. O. Ladd, of New Hampshire, 
was appointed to report next year upon the subject of 
Dr. Eliot’s address. 

At the close of the discussion upon this paper, Mr. E. 
G. Coy, of Andover, Mass., read a paper entitled “ In- 
consistency of Theory with Practice, the chief ground 
of opposition to Classical Study” It was a forcible 
plea for the continuance of classical studies, but we 
shall be obliged to omit any synopsis of it for lack of 
room. 

Professors Lincoln and Harkness followed with ex- 
temporaneous, but able, speeches in support of Mr. 
Coy’s views. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by Mr. J. F. 
Blackinton, of Boston, upon “Silent Forces in Educa- 
tion,” and was in every respect admirable. The speaker 
paid an eloquent tribute to Dr. Wayland, whose life, he 
said, was better than any lesson in moral philosophy 
that he ever gave. He closed with an eloquent perora- 
tion, lased upon his visit to the sacred spot once trod- 


den by the feet of Him whose magnetic influence seems 
yet to hallow the places that were familiar to him while 
on earth. 

The President gave notice that the members of 
the Institute were invited to visit the college grounds 
and the museum from 8 to 9 o’clock on Friday morning. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

A very large audience assembled in the evening to 
li-ten to a lecture by President Gregory, of the Illinois 
Industrial University, upon the subject of “The Real 
Problems in Modern Education.” He said: There 
are two extreme points from which our inquiries must 
set forth. We may begin with the individual child and 
watch the order in which his faculties unfold and his 
wants arise, and follow by patient induction repeated in 
many cases to a full observervation of the real phenom- 
ena of life. In this way we shall ascertain how the 
processes of growth and education actually go on, what 
is the order of progress in those processes, and how 
they vary under the several conditions and circumstances 
which nature and art may supply. On the other hand, 
we may mount at once to the stand-point of the broad- 
est observation from which we see, not the individual 
and his personal peculiarities, but man as a broad and 
many-sided humanity, man and his surroundings, man 
and nature, man and society, man and God. From this 
second point of view we shall gain our only proper 
vision of the grander relations, responsibilities, and pos- 
sibilities of human life. Here the whole man reveals 
himself, and we see in marked outline the real nature, 
ends, and uses of the human faculties In the final 
solution of our educational problems we may need to 
hold in mind both sets of facts. The essential condi- 


tions of these problems are found in neither sect 
alone. The faculties to be educated are found in the 
individual. The aims, directions, and uses of education 
are to be sought in society. The modern questions or 
questionings ‘in regard to education, may be roughly 
zrouped into these three great divisions: /%rs/—Pre- 
‘iminary and fundamertal inquiries into the nature and 
educability of the human mind. Second—Questions 
concerning the instruments and methods ef education. 
Third—The grand aims and possible scope and uses of 
education. ‘Three great questions press upon us at the 
present hour. The first is—“ Is our educational system 
wide enough, active enough, advanced enough to keep 
its hold upon the people and the age? Are we up to 
the times?” Second—* Is this educational system fitted 
to help the great minds of the age to promote the sci- 
entific, political, social, and religious progress of man- 
kind?” Finally—‘ Is our educational system strong 
enough, wise enough, and pure enough to serve as a safe 
leader of the age?” Inthe grcat struggles that must 
yet come upon us between science and religion, between 
one form of politics and another, are our schools doing 
the work necessary to secure for us such a leadership as 
will secure the triumph of good government over anarchy 
and political chaos ? 
Friday, July 9th. 

Friday morning’s session commenced with devotional 
exercises conducted by Rev. Carlton A. Staples. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, of the committee on the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, recounted in brief 
the action which has resulted in the disestablishment of 
the various educational journals in New England, stat- 
ing that the JouRNAL or Epucation had met so far 
with success beyond the expectations of the most san- 
guine, and offered a resolution that the Institute com- 
mend this journal to the favorable consideration of in- 
structors throughout the country, which was passed, and 
the advisory committee was continued for another year. 

Rev. Daniel Leach presented the report of the com- 
mitted on nominations for cfficers for the ensuing year. 

T. W. Bicknell suggested that the list presented ig- 
nored entirely a large working force of the teachers of 
New England, viz.: the lady teachers, and he moved 
the report be recommitted, with instructions to place the 
names of ladies on the list of vice-presidents, which 
was passed. 

Mr. William H. Ladd, of Boston, moved that the re- 
port be recommitted, with instructions to report a list of 
five vice-presidents, two of whom should be women. 


Mr. Philbrick objected to this strongly, and it was 
withdrawn, and the list recommitted under the motion 
of Mr. Bicknell. 

Mr. Philbrick, from the committee on the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, submitted a report recom- 
mending the passage of the following resolution, which 
was read and passed : 


Resolved. That we recognize in the proposed national exposition of education 
at Philadelphia an instrumentality of the greatest value for the promotion of edu- 
cational progress in all parts of the country, and that we would earnestly urge 
upon teachers and upon educational authorities the importance of making early 
and ample preparations for sending contributions thereto, in order that it may, 
in the highest degree, serve the purposes intended. 


The committee on nominations reported back the 
same list of officers as previously, stating that there 
was not now sufficient time to make any changes. and 
the officers were elected in accordance with the report, 
as follows: 


President—Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. 1. Vice-Presidents—Henry Bar- 
nard, Hartford, Conn.; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn.; George B. Emer- 
son, Boston, Mass. ; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I.: Zalmon Richards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; David N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn.; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; Ebenezer Hervey, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn. ; D. B. Hagar, Salem, 
Mass. ; A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass. ; John Kneeland, Boston, Mass. ; B. G. 
Northrop, New Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Joseph 
White, Williamstown, Mass. ; Charles Hammond, Monson, Mass.; Samuel S. 
Greene, Providence, R. I.; John W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass. ; Samuel W. 
Mason, Boston, Mass.; A. A. Miner, Boston, Mass. ; Albert Harkness, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; David Crosby, Nashua, N. H.; A. J. Phipps, West Medford, 
Mass. ; George T. Littlefield, Boston, Mass. ; Elbridge Smith, Boston, Mass. ; 
F. F, Barrows, Hartford, Conn.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. ; Warren 
Johnson, Augusta, Me. ; James S. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass. ; Wm. G. Collar, 
Boston Highiands, Mass. ; C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. ; D. W. Jones, 
Boston, Mass.; B. F. Tweed, Boston, Mass.; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
E. A. Hubbard, Fitchburg, Mass. ; H. O. Ladd, Plymouth, N. H.; A. C. Per- 
kins, Exeter, N. H.; Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. ; W. E. Eaton, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; A. D. Miner, North. Adams, Mass. ; M. C. Stebbing, Springfield, 
Mass.; C. V. Spear, Pittsfield, Mass.; Augustus Morse, Hartford, Conn. ; Au- 
gustus D. Small, Salem, Mass.; J. W. Symonds, Concord. N. H.; Wm. F. 
Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass. ; J. B. Robinson, Tilton, N. H.; F. W. Tilton, 
Newport, R. I.; G. T. Fletcher, Castine, Maine; Horace M. Wiliard, Newton, 
Mass.; L. W. Russell, Providence, R. I.; D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. I. ; 
. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. ; Josiah Stearns, Boston, Mass. Secretary 
—J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass. Assistant Secretary—J. Milton, Hall, Prov- 
iderice, R. 1. 7° easurer—George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. Counsedlors 
—J. C. Greenough, Providence, R. I. ; M. G. Daniell, Boston Highlands, Mass.; 
W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; Edward Conant, Randolph: Vt. ; J. G. Dear- 
born, Manchester, N. H.; C. P. Rugg, New Bedford, Mass.; W. N. Rice, 
Middletown, Conn. ; I. N. Carleton, New Britain, « onn. ; Hiram Orcutt, West 
Lebanon, N. H.; Samuel Thurber, Syracuse, N. Y.; Thomas Tash, Lewiston, 
Maine; C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Maine; A. J. Manchester, Providence, R I. 


The report of the treasurer, G. A. Walton, of West- 
field, showing a balance in the treasury of $212.50, was 
presented, read, and accepted. 

This finished the business of the Instit...c, and atten- 
tion was turned to the papers to be presented. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, read the first 
paper of the day on the “ Relation of the Medical and 
the Teachers’ Professions.” Education is so broad a 
theme as to include everything. The truce educator has 
in view all the powers of the pupil, but the difference 
between the work as usually viewed is this: The educa- 
tional profession regards the body as the servant of the 
mind ; the medical looks on the mind as the servant of 
the body. I mean it in no sense derogatory to the 
medical profession, for many of whose members, indi- 
vidually, and for all of whom, ideally, I have a profound 
respect. From the nature of their special work, phy- 
sicians are forced to this view. Mental states are to 
them of consequence, as they act upon bodily functions ; 
yet more in the eagerness of special study the mind, 
chased from cell to cell, becomes itself but a vanishing 
phantom, a manifestation of chemical forces, a something 
evolved from cell-life, which must logically vanish with 
the decomposition of cells. Says Dr. Hammond, of 
New York: ‘ Every fact in our possession goes to show 
that where there is no nervous system, there is no mind. 
By the term mind I understand a force developed by 
nervous action.” Dr. E. H. Clark, of Boston, before 
the National Teachers’ Association last year, at Detroit, 
said: “The quantity and quality of the brain determine 
for us the quantity and quality of the mind. Build the 
brain aright, and the divine spirit will inhabit and use it. 
Build it wrongly, and the devil wiil emplo, it.” These 
are attractive sentences, likely to win applause from 
those who do not follow them to their logical conclusions. 
But if we strip them of rhetorical drapery we find them 
to mean only that the mind is a force evolved frcm 
nerve-cells, a result of nerve action; and that what we 
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call truth and falsehood, right and wrong, are only the 
result of harmonious action of nerve cells. If a man is 
healthy he will be good ; if unhealthy, bad ; virtue and 
vice are only necessary evolutions of gray nerve-matter, 
and all moral responsibility must necessarily cease. 
From necessity, teachers carry on their work on an 
exactly opposite supposition, Is it more unreasonable 
to suppose that mind evolves matter, than that matter 
evolves mind? We assume that there 1s such a thing 
as mind, and that everything must bend to its necessi- 
ties. It is evident, then, that to secure the highest re- 
sults, the medical and educational professions should 
work handin hand. We may forgive physicians their 
blame of us, but we cannot forgive the impediments they 
place in cur way, and the increased frictions added to 
the machinery of our daily work. Am I unjust? If a 
child is ailing, the case is laid before a physician. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the physician recom- 
mends the withdrawal of: the child from school. He 
does this without knowledge of the character of the 
school, without inquiry as to ventilation, the number of 
recesses, the ability and wisdom of the teachers He 
does it without knowledge of the clothing, sleep, and 
food of the child. He does not know how many parties 
she has attended, how many hours she has sat before 
her piano, or bent over sewing ; how many hours she has 
spent in exercise in open air and sunlight. Does he 
inquire into the kind of books and papers habitually 
read? But these are the precise inquiries which the 
educator knows he should make. It is time that we 
should assert and maintain by our words what our daily 
work maintains ; that there is a science of mind as well 
as of body, and that the terms science and scientific 
bclong as much more of right to the students of mind as 
the thinking, choosing, self-conscious soul is above, or 
beyond, its dependent, though at present necessary in- 
strument. This paper was listened to with delighted 
attention, and should have been heard not only by every 
physician in the land, but by the mothers who, alarmed 
by the one-sided presentation of the dangers attending 
the school-life of girls, make haste to offer their indolent 
and self-indulgent daughters a premium for the very 
faults out of which they should be firmly and tenderly 
educated. 


After a recess of ten minutes, Prof. Greene, of Brown 
University, spoke upon “ The Place and Work of Acad- 
emies in our system of Education.” He adduced cogent 
reasons for the continued support of such institutions, 
which we shall give in full in a future issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., then read a 
paper entitled “ What next in the Common Schools?” 
[ts miin p9ints are that our national arrangements for 
education are inadequate to the needs of the masses, 
and should be so reorganized that the children who 
attend school but five or six years shall be first provided 
for ; that the kindergarten will not be adopted as a por- 
tion of common school, but its methods will be taken 
into elementary schools, the best place for little children 
being in their homes, and the mother needing the edu- 
cation and caring for her little ones. The chief aim of 
this school will be to impart the elements of English 
education by most approved methods, to awaken and 
direct the imagination. No foreign tongue should be 
taught in these schools. The elementary school- 
teacher should be converted from an amateur to a pro- 
fessional character, the incompetency of multitudes of 
tcachers being a frightful fault at present. Every uni- 
versity should establish a department of instruction in 
which the pr nciples of pedagogics shall be expounded. 
Lastly, the funds of our ects be supplimented by 
private beneficence, and a high standard of attainment 
be exa. ted from all who aspire to teach in them. 

At 12 o’clock a paper was read by President Porter, 
of Yale College, upon “Classical Study and Instruction.” 
It is now conceded that to a certain class of educated 
men classical study is indispensable, and that provision 
should be made for instruction in it in all the schools 
of higher education. A great diversity of opinion pre- 
vails, however, in respect to two questions, viz.: For 
what class of pupils should classical study be prescribed 
as a necessary, or very desirable, element in education? 
And what are the best methods in which classical edu- 
cation can be imparted? One of these questions, in 
fact, involves the other. The answer to the first must 
necessarily determine the second. If classical learning 


is to be confined to the few who may be expected to 


become eminent proficients in its grammar and dialects 
then the present system may be well cnough. But if 
classical education is to be given to a mass of pupils, 
few of whom can be expected to become familiar with 
its philosophy or minute: details, then a different course 
is to be followed. 

Four distinct reasons may be urged why the study of 
the classics should be prosecuted in our schools and 
colleges. First, the study of the grammar of two of the 
most refined and finished languages that have ever been 
spoken, is the most philosophical method of learning 
zrammar. Secondly, a most valuable knowledge of the 
etymologies of English words is gained by the student. 
Thirdly, this study brings the mind into intimate ac- 
quaintance with the literature, the history, and the hfe 
of the most cultivated of ancient nations,—with whom 
the most cultivated of modern nations are most closely 
allied. Lastly, this study is an excellent instrument of 
intellectual gymnastics, which would be worth all, and 
more than all. of the labor it involves if this were the 
only result which should remain. The inquiry at first 
presents itself: Which of these is the superior end? 
But on secon thought, the question would arise whether 
these ends must be conceived as standing at all in the 
relation of formal subordination of one to another. If 
it is granted that mental discipline is to be gained by 
this study, may we not ask whether culture, in a wider 
and more elevated sense than that of discipline, is not 
also desirable? 

Grammar in all its forms is the product of abstract re- 
flexion. The student who traces its history from its 
earliest condition with the stoic logicians down to its 
present highly scientific status, cannot but be sensible 
that the apprehension of the syntactical relations is no 
easy task for any youthful mind. This task, certainly, 
is not ameliorated when the additional duty is thrown 


formations, and especially when these are used to illus- 
trate a recondite theory of linguistic development. The 
only way to make grammar tolerable is to make the 
language interesting, and the only way of making the 
language interesting is to stimulate and reward the 
memory and the imagination by the exercise of power. 
It is one thing to make a boy study what he can actual- 
ly master, and another thing to compel him to learn 
what he cannot possibly comprehend. To read a Latin 
author is, to but very few of the many who now study 
Latin, a positive pleasure. The majority of any college 
class smile when advised after graduation to read a 
single Greek or Latin author for pleasure. True, the 
teacher has the satisfaction of having taught the lan- 
guage in accordance with a strictly scientific method. 
He has laid “a broad foundation,” as he calls it, for the 
future study of the language, provided the pupil, after 
his seven years in school and college, shall give any 
portion of his “ future ” to the current reading, as litera- 
ture, of the classics. The better method of study and 
instruction which we have sketched, is the only method 
which is truly scientific, because it alone follows the 
laws of scientific development and adapts itself to the 
necessities of the student. It compels the instructor to 
study the capacities of the pupil, to keep himself in 
sympathy with every new class that comes under his 
care, to perpetually renew his youth from the young 
minds and hearts which the Creator brings to his love 
and guidance every year. The saying of Coleridge, 
that “the secret of genius is to carry the feelings of 
childhood into old age,” is especially true of a genius 
for teaching, which preéminently, like every other divine 
gift, “blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 

At 1 p. m. the Institute adjourned to the steamer 
Canonicus, and nearly all of the members, with invited 
guests, embarked for a trip down Narragansett Bay, 
stopping at Rocky Point for a shore dinner, where a 
company of about 600 teachers and their friends sat 
down to one of Humphrey’s best “ Rhode Island clam- 
bakes.” Baked clams, chowder, baked fish, etc., rapid- 
ly disappeared before the hungry multitude, who showed 
equal skill in the school of physics as of metaphysics, 
and the huge piles of clam-shells left as the waiters’ 
portion of the banquet testified to the presence of a 


remarkably /iterary (literary) company. 


When dinner was finished, Dr. Lyon called the meet- 


upon the pupil of mastering the whole theory of verb- 
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ing to order, and the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was read and accepted. It is as follows: 


Wuersas,, Some misapprehension has existed as to the true sphere and work 
of the National Bureau of Education ; 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction, while regarding the 
maintenance and management of public schools as solely the work and duty of the 
several States, regards the “* National Bureau of Education” asa most impor- 
tant and efficient agency for the improvement of public schools and the advance 
ment of education throughout the whole country. Though assuming no author- 
ity and exercising no dictation in any State, simply as an advisory agency, as a 
common medium of communicating anda source of information, it has already 
proved to be of great practical utility to the whole country. Besides its extensive 
correspondence with the friends of education in all parts of the land, its prompt 
and judicious answers to the manifold questions of teachers and school officers of 
every State and city, and almost every large town of the country, its circulars. 
papers, and reports have supplied the information greatly needed by the friends 
of education. Familiar with the wants of each State, and with the results of 
various methods and systems, the Commissioner] has become their valued coun- 
selor. 

Resolved, That education should hold a prominent place in the Centennial Ex- 
position, as it did at the Expositions of Paris and Vienna, and that the efficient 
supervision of the National Bureau of Education is indispensable to the success- 
ful representation of our American educational systems and institutions at Phila- 
deiphia. ‘Though American schools have been our pride and boast, we shall 
meet in this respect in humiiiating disappointment and failure, without such 
thoroughly organized preparation and supervision of the Educational Department 
at the Exposition as the National Bureau only can secure. 

Resolved, That a committee of this body, consisting of one member from each 
State here represented, be appointed to memorialize Congress in favor of the lib- 
eral and continued support of the National Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be presented to the president and 
members of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, for their cordial invitation 
‘o hold our session with them, and for their unwearied efforts to facilitate the pur- 
poses of this meeting. 

To the Mayor and citizens of Providence for their cordial welcome and muniti- 
cent hospitality, and generous provision fora most delightful steamboat excursion 
on this beautiful bay, and for our introduction to the peculiar Rhode Island in- 
stitution—a generous and most enjoyable clam-bake. 

To President Robinson, for opening to our inspection the different departments 
of Brown University. 

To the proprietors and officers of the hotels and railways, who have reduced 
heir fares for the accommodation of the members of the Institute. 

To B. W. Hood and the pupils of the High and Grammar Schools of this city, 
for the excelent singing furnished each evening of our session. 


Mr. Mowry read the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, which were adopted. The first was relative to 
the death of the late Master of the Harvard School, 
Brighton, Mass. : 


Wuerras, James E. Parker has been removed by death from the scene of his 
earthly labors at the very beginning of a life consecrated to our profession ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That in this dispensation we have lost one of our most earnest mem- 
bers, and are reminded that the highest scholarship, the strongest social ties, and 

he promise of the most extensive usefulness, cannot avert the inevitable doom 
o which, by the fiat of an all-wise and merciful Father, we are all subject. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincerest sympathy to his afflicted parents in 

-heir sad bereavement. 


Wuereas, Since our last annual meeting, the Hon. John Kingsbury, LL.D., 
one of the founders of this Institute, who through its entire history up to the day 
of his death was one of its warmest friends and most faithful and laborious sup- 
yorters, who had filled various offices with fidelity and distinction, whem the In- 
stitute had honored by its presidency, and who had honored the Institute by 
vis dignity, efficiency, and abi‘ity in presiding over its deliberations, has passed 
way from earth after a long life of singular usefulness and a large measure of 
true success; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Kingsbury the Institute has lost an able 
member, a valuable counselor, and a firm friend. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the record of his life, one apt to teach, of 
sound scholarship, of a true heart, remarkably disinterested, modest. fearless, 
earned, and diligent, active, and judicious. 

Resolved, That this Institute hereby express our highest appreciation of his 
honor, his true manhood, his broad and accurate scholarship, his eminent 
worth as an educator, his ability, fidelity, and success as a man of business, and 
the strength, trust, and devotion of his character as a Christian. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our deep sympathy with his immediate rel- 
atives and wide circle of friends in their bereavement. 


God for his noble example and useful life, 


The afternoon passed off pleasantly in the enjoyment 
of the fine scenery of our beautiful bay, in conversation, 
and singing, and nine o’clock found the Institute again 
at the Providence wharf, and unanimous in their ex- 
pression of delight in this enjoyable occasion. 


Recommendations. 


‘I cordially recommend the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Ebu- 
CATION as a valuable aid to teachers in their work, at.d as an in- 
teresting paper, and hope all will be induced to subscribe for it.— 
REV. SAMUEL F. DikE, Chairman of School Com., Bath, Me. 
(June 19th, 1875). 

I have examined the N. E. JoukNAL or Epucarion, and think 
it an excellent publication, and one very useful to teachers and 
other friends of education.—Rev. E. W. Byincron, Member of 
School Com., Brunswick, Me. (Fune 8th, 1875.) 

Iconcur in what Rev. Mr. Byington has said with reference to 
the JouRNAL.—J. L. CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D., President of Bow- 
toin College, and ex Gov. of Maine, (Fune 18th, 1875). 


I regard the N. E. JouRNAL as the best periodical for teachers 
published in America.—JOuN C. RipGE, Professor of Elocution in 


Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Resolved, That we cherish his memory as a precious legacy, and we thank . 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Don't go West this hot weather. But go to 
Block Island. Flee business, care, the heat, the 
doctor, the sheriff, and—the devil. See adver- 
tisement of Hon. Nicholas Ball, the popular hotel- 
keeper of Block Island, R. I. 


New-England Bureau of Education and 
School Agency.—Applicants for Teachers will 
please state the following facts with reference to 
the situation to be filled : 

1. Grade of School. 

2. Number of pupils. 

3. Salary per month. 

4- Length of school year or term. 

5, Desired qualifications. 

Applicants for schools will send for circular to 
the manager, F. B. Snow, Esgq., 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Educated in New England — 
The New England Bureau of Education supplies 
any public school, free of charge, with any teacher 
that may be desired for any grade. It has on its 
books the names of some of the best teachers in 
the New England States. Superintendents and 
school officers should make early application, as 
the best teachers are rapidly being engaged for the 
fall term. The address of the Bureau is 16 Haw 
ley street, Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


TAINTOR'S GUIDES! 


Price 25 Cents Each. 


NEW YORK CITY: Visitors’ Illustrated Guide, with 
Travelers’ and Street Directories, and large Colored Map oi 
New York and Brooklyn. 

SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED: The Visitors’ Guide for 
Saratoga and vicinitv. 

HUDSON RIVER ROUTE: New York to Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and 

NORTHERN ROUTE: Boston to White and Green 
M’?t’ns, Sheldon Springs , Lake Champlain, and Adirondacks. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE: New York to 
White Mountains via Connecticut River route. 

NEWPORT ROUTE: New York to Boston via New- 
port, with the tour of Narragansett Bay. 

LONG ISLAND: Via Long Isl and S. Side R Rs. 

ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE: New York to Ithaca, Ha- 
vana, Watkin’s Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, and 
Niagara Falls. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS: Via Central 
New Jersey and Lehigh River routes. 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
to Mauch Chunk, Coal Regions, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs, Saratoga, and Montreal. 

SHORE LINE ROUTE: New York to Na sett Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New London, and Wockicass 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. : vol. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrente to the Mississippi. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 29 


The Tribune Extras, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9.—lIllustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard A. 
Proctor; Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Anderson School. 


No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy (Letters 
by Bayard Taylor): Brown-Sequard’s Lectures on the Nerves; 
Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science, 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 1874; 
Brown-Sequard on the Double Brain; ex-Surgeon-General 
Hammond on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. Fields on Long- 
fellow, etc. 


No. 21.—One Year of Science; illustrated. Coggia’s and 
Biela’s Comets; Chemistry's Centennial; American Science 
Association and Philological Convention at Hartford. 


No. TP aw on Science and Religion; Huxley on the 
Origin of Life (telfast Addresses); Prof. Owen on Man’s 
Earliest History; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

_ No. 25.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); Man- 
ning’s and Acton’s Replies. 

Lectures by Dr. J. W. 
lawson, Princi ill College, Mont and th 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

No. 27.—Four Months of Science. Tyndall on Crystal and 
Molecular Forces; Langley on the Sources of Solar Heat; 
Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last Trip to the “ Bad 
Lands; The Transit of Venus, etc. 

Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address in the 
United States on receipt of price, 20 cents each; three for so 
cents; or any two, with THe Trisune ALMANAC for 1875, 
for so 

ny seven of the pamphlets postpaid for $1.00. 
25 Address THE TRIBUNE. New-York. 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
jon, and should be in the jon of every one 
who has or ever means to havea [eathered pet. Itis the 
only bask of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. an all newsdealers, or 
mail. ress N. Y¥. STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
uare, Boston, Mass. . 17™ 


The Book of the Season. 


READY IN AUGUST. 


—-- eee 


The Hlements 


Physical Geography 


EDWIN J. HOUSTON, A.M., 


Prof. of Physics & Physical Geography in the 
Central High School of Philadelphia. 


Houston’s Physical Geography will re- 
ceive a warm welcome. Its success is a 
JSoregone conclusion. It is just such a work 
on the subject as has long been needed, and its 
publication supplies a longfelt want in 
schools of all grades. Especial pains have 
been taken, and no expense spared, to bring 
up every feature to the highest possible stand- 
ard of excellence. With the design of ren- 
dering the book peculiarly adapted for the 
class-room, new features have been intro- 
duced, the importance and utility of which 
will be appreciated by teachers. The illus- 
trations are all original, having been de- 


signed expressly to illustrate the text, by 


most distinguished artists in the country, 
and engraved in the best style of the art. 
The work has grown out of the wants of the 
author in the school-room, and presents the 
labor of years in this branch of study. 


We call attention to the following partic- 
ulars, which we trust will commend the 
work to teachers : 


1. Accuracy and Clearness of Statement. 

2. Convenience of Shape and Size. 

3. Adaptability to Use in the School-room. 

4. Accuracy and Beauty of Illustrations 
and Typography. 

5. The Quality of the Paper. 

6. The Handsome and Durable Style of 
Binding. 

7. Its Reasonable Price. 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS ; 


Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emm. Le Maout. 55 pages, 47 wood cuts; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For mod by translator, Miss A. L. Pacg, 
Danvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators 
with sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 20m 


“AMER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 
Js a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified ‘Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Twenty years have freved it efficient in securing 
“Tug RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
2 14 Bond Street, New York. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, _ 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Neo. 1ltod | No. 5 to7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 
No. 2 Tablets, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4,..-++.- 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7,..-+.++++ 


Teacher's Manuals, 
Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 STROBRIDGE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 


Messrs. L. PRANG & CO., 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
Professor Walter Smith’s Drawing Books, 


Have arranged with Prof. Smiru to hold a class for Normal 
Instruction in Drawing during the month of August, for 
the purpose of preparing Teachers to teach his system in 
public schools. 

The class will be limited to Thirty-five, and the instruction 
will relate principally to methods of practical teaching. 


For full particulars address, 
L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
28 BOSTON, Mass. 


Ocean View Hotel, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Visitors to the “ Sea-girt Isle’’ will enjoy ocean scenery, 
pure air, good fare, and a social house at this new and 
pular Summer Retreat. A month on this beautiful 
island is better than an 


Atlantic Sea Voyage. 


Steamer Canonicus leaves Providence for the Island every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, touching at Newport: 
commencing her trips July 6th. 

The steamer £é/a from Norwich for the Island every 
Wednesday, touching at New London and Stonington, 
commencing June 30th. 

United States Mail from Newport alternate days, as usual, 
the whole year. : 

Address the proprietor for terms and circulars. 


26 NICHOLAS BALL, Proprietor. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


AND 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the Nrw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 
by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


Price, $1.65. 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


Specimen copies for examination, with a 
view to introduction, will be sent to Teachers 


School Oficers and others with Teachers, 


and School Officers, on receipt of one dollar.| Fam ities with Private Instructors, etc. 


Liberal terms for introduction. Please 


address 


ELDREDGE & BBROTHER, 


No. 17 North Seventh St., 


of School Property. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 


Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 


STANDARD 


School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 & 55 John Street, New York. 


PENMANSHIP. Pace 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books, per doz... .$1.80 


“ ‘ 'n 
“New Manual of Penmanship, 1.25 
Mounted Tablets,...... 3.75 
i New Sheet Tablets 250 
Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per doz............ 1.80 
Writing Charts, per set....... 4-50 
Penmanship Explained ..-...... 2.00 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry Book-keeping---.. .75 
Double and Single Entry ditto... 1.50 


Potter & Hammond's Single and Doubie Entry ditto ... 1.15 
High-Schoo! Book-keeping----.. 1.25 
The long-established reputation, and universally ac- 
knowledged value of the above systems of Penmanship 
and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to inscrt 
any commendation, of which we could furnish volumes 
from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series, 


Primary Cards, three sets, 
Industrial Drawing Books, in 9 Nos., per doz... 2.40 
Guide to Industrial Series..................... +30 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series 
yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling-Blanks. 


In Turee Numbers. 
%. Words and Definitions............. per doz. 1.80 
3. Words, Definitions, and Sentences 
These books supply a want that has long been felt in 
the schoolroom. 


MAP DRAWING. 


Patterson’s Map Drawing Book, with Model 
Maps, Instructions, and Scale, per dozen......... 2.40 
This book contains two pages of Instructions, two 
pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the best 
quality of Drawin Paper. A Combined Map Drawing 
scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


Rolle & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Natural Philosophy 2 00 
Hand Book, Philosophy, (short course).....-..- 1.25 


Hand Book. 125 
Hand Book, Astronumiy, with 17 Star Maps .... 1.60 


HANSON’S LATIN. 


Lativ Prose, with Latin and English Vocabulary... 3.00 


Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 2.00 
Cesar, with Latin and English Vocabulary.........+ 1.75 
Cicery, with Latin and Eng.ish Vocabulary......-... 1.75 


CROSBY’S GREEK. 


Greek Grammar 8.00 
Compendious Greek Grammar..... 1.50 
Greek 1.00 
Greek Tables............ 975 
First Four Books Zenophon’s Anabasis, with 

full and complete Lexicon (just issued), .....--+-+-- 2.00 
Zenophon’s ‘Anabasis, Complete I 


.25 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon, Notes, &c., 2.25 
Lexicon to 1.00 
Senteutial Amalysis +10 
The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a pro- 
found Greek scholar. is of itself sufficient to insure the 
excellence and complicteness of works edited by him. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabulary...... «75 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... .------+- 1.50 
Key to French Grammar........... 1.00 
French Reader, with Vocabulary.........----+--+ 2.00 
Prose und 2.00 


The series has already won a prominent place among 
the text-books in this country, having been adopted by 
many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Campbell's German Grammar 1.25 
Bascom’s Philosophy oi Rhetoric.....-- ---- 1.50 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy (rev. ed.) 1.50 
Champlin’s Ethics (Moral Philosophy). .---..---- 1.50 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation......--.--- 2.00 


(@™ Discount of one-third for first introduction, and post- 
age prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on receipt of 
introductory price. 

The publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and particu- 
larly invite correspondence — also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO,, 
53 and 55 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Western Agency, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


22 No. 16 Hawrey St., BOSTON. 


25 Washi St., |W. M. SCRIBNE 
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MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even th: 
stone siate itselt, which has so long been in use. 

[he advantages of these Siates over all other imitations ar: 
of the greatest importance ~ | are the only imitation « 
a slate surtace ever meade that will stand the application « 
water and te usage o which slates in schoo.s are subjecte.. 


without the surface being injured. sell 
No. 1, 5%4x8% inches, two marking surfaces, $3 
6 x8% six “ “ 
“ “ two 


“ “ six “ 9 

The above Nos (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound im stift cove: 
and muslin. 

Cop es of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receip 
ot half the price printed above. 

Tor introduction, a LIB*RAL discount will be made. 

dress, 


Ad 
American Tablet Manuf'g Co., 
29 Brattle St.. Boston. Mass 


12 PER CENT. NET, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by personal inspection by one of the firm. In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds frem the Atlantic to the 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send 

20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 

Superintendent ot Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Esg., 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Eso. 

Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Streei 

School House, Providence. 
R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esg., 

Of Warren, I 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 


UNRIVALED. 13 
Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Trape Mark, nant 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 35 1, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. ' 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVE 
PRINTING PRESS. 


tor Professional and ur 
Printers, Schools leties, 

DEST 1k O00 in us 
150.00 


rec 
the BEST ever invented. 
es from 


S & 
1 


and 
dealers in = of Inti 


Send stamp for 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


GUN. 


Remington 


Prices: Steel Barnels, $45; Twis 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 ; 
Damascus Barrels, $%5. The best ever offered the 
American Sportsman, cambining all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 
improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mat.- 
utactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. Armory, ILION, N.Y. 
Cut this out, and send for [ilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shooting. 27m 


 ESTERBROOK k 


© FALCON PEN. 


BOYNTON’) ROBERT PATON & SON, 
Furniture 

Most 


Furnace! | Pattern 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Setlees, 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 


Last winter’s use | 
roved them to) 
unequaled by | 
any Furnace sold 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
ne 
ore purchas- 
<< ing others. Sold 


Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
RICHARDSON, | 26 GROVE ST., N. Y- 
Manufacturers, 


234 Water N.Y. 


Send for circular. 27 


/ 0 Ok ts | 
yo 


(lo! Ww. G. SHATTUCK, 
af Manufacturer of 
Q somal (pt. Su ed School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON ST., BOSTON. 
. Prices Send for ( ircular and Price 1.ist. 23 


Samples sent by Mail. 23 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 

Established in 1.37. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, | 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court 


te 
liustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciuua, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, ani 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of ¢o different designs for printing sent with 


each new order. W. C. CANNON, 


46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


= 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Ete. 


Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Kstimates given for Work delivered at 
any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
vo ge Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 


‘Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c, 
p, at the old place, 


very chea 
112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. - 


17m =s-: 212 and _ 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
designer and manufacturer of all kinds ot Society Pins 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, Sporting 


New-England Journal 


were BINDERS 


styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers o 

alu ble. /rices:—In fuil cloth, stam with name 

journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1 00. Postage on Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 

each 25 cents, which manship, and lower lowest. 1 
rf 5 

Address VA W-ENGLA | or Orders prompt): 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Bosron, Mass. 2 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Biack. 


THE UNRIVALED 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


T9L Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y¥. 


SILICATE 


SLATES. 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all S:hool Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

191 Fulton St, Cor. Chureh, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively YU ED 


for the last Six Vears by tuc 


Boards of Education 


New York, Pitladelphia, 

many Cities, Towns, Schoo! 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem stapie.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
C 191 Fulton St., cor, Church, 
: Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


School Ollicers and Teachers 


will do well to remember that the 
best assortment of 


GLOBES 


to be found in the United States can 
be seen at the store of 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


who is the only party in New England carrying a full stock 
of all School requisites. 


ical Charts, and Astronomical Apparatus wiil be 
given for the next three months. Address all! orders. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
23 37 and 39 Brattle Street, BOSTON. 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


a from u 
wards, Send 6c. tor ours len- 
did new Catalogue ‘1 Pieces- 
en, Cuts. &c., Just ou with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 
Gores Gorham & Co. 143 
ashington St., Boston. 


ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


O eside of this Tablet isarranged for the pupil’s name, 
iass No, and Date. ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty two spaces, ru'ed for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and usetul tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last 


vears, 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proof 
compeniien, and can be written upor and erased thousands 
nmes. 
Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
sail price, 10 cents 


For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 
Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Rrattle St,, Boston, Maas, 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 


just what are wanted.”’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROG Gloucester, Mass. 


Special bargains in Globes, Outline Maps, Anatom- 


ak 


| SILICATE 
| ‘LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND j 
SOM Sale by all Stotionap 
ESTERBROOK’S | 
Bika 
| 
| 
al re | 
- 
| 
Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, | i 
i 
< 
> 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully | 
| 
isting 0800 complete for 85 
s 
| School Furniture, |—— —— 
| | | - OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
= 
—— Morocco On Edges. 
IVISUM BLANEMAN TAYLOR &CD., 
138 &140 GRAND SI, NEWYORK. | 


iv 


NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


= 
Eaton’s Arithmetics | #epresentative Booksellers) “eachers’ Exchange. 
x TA tment ts di d dium betwe. 
They are believed to present the best methods current for any book desived and usw ce ie tole ae PUBLISHERS, ANTED-A Christian lady to teach Painting, Dene 


among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. I[mportant have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous ediuons. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentia's without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
»ropriate for an elementary work. Am important chapter on 
Pen «ts has been added with tables to four places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
que, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for origina] construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 

two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part m the pubne schoois ot Bo.ton. 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambrider, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Baneor, Biddeford. Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, ¢t’ortsmouth. 
Dover. Nashua, Newion. Somerv ile, Chelsea, Gloucester 
Miljord. Taunton, Holyoke Fitchburg, Adams, Pa:mer 
A mherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster 
Beverty, Abington Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester. 
Weymouth, Maribore, aud a very large number of cities anc 
towns throu,hout New England, and extensively West. be 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on ap; lication. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 
Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in al! the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Katon’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
‘or daily recitation and review purposes ; a book for ev- 
ery t er, and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 

Questions in Geography. 18 cents. Uniform with 
the above, and used with great success in schools of dif- 
ferent grades. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The 
most valuable book, to teachers and pupils in Latin and 
Greek, pubiished. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
4 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College. 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The regular sessions of the College begin on the firs! 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100;—Fees for 

course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5 00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—-Graduation fee, $30: 
raduates of other Medical Colleges, $50:—Students who 
have attend€d two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other College, ¢ For further 
particulars address J W. DOWLING, M.D., Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


Furnishes Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
pn and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating Schoo! 

- W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
aaty ef Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following : 

M. G. WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of Education. 
A. J. 
uperintendent of Education. 
WALTES 
rchit Clevel Ohio. 
LWA Buildi i 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
24 CLEVELAND, OH1O. 


prompt attention, or of whom th 
suppites in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. 
EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 

Have the largest assortment in New England of Schoo! and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a_ large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Kooks in various departments of Literature Prompt a 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
‘ ollege Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Bosion, 
New-England Agents for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above pubiications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all artic'es in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO., 


. 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


23 


_ Correspondence and a visit solicited. 23 
UTTLE & CO., 
BOOK SELLERS,.....+.- Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
# executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
{— E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefuliy forwarted on receipt of the advertised price. 

Agents Wanted. 


Male or Female, desiring 
pleasant and luerative 


agency, are respectfully requested to address 
COWPERTHWA/IT & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
25d 628 Chestnut St., PH/LADELPHIA. 


- Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion; 

Or, “* Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. ‘The final contest. 
Che Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


‘8 P, W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 
LuCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. _ This will not only pay largely, but 
will tavorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congerial em- 
ployment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
Please investigate, by sending for particulars. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN, 


gents Wanted for 


LYMAN’S 


Chart. | 


Chis Book presents a CompLeTe Outing History of the 
World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be~ 
rore the eye the cotemporary history of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
-he mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ Hist made 


address JONES BROS. & CO., 
1s m 1oo3 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
orpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
fo the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
-ulation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


PRINCIPALS OF SEMINARIES, _ 


Academies, and others who desire to secure the services 
of experienced teachers, and well-qualified teach- 


ers cone oe will find it advantageous to apply to 
ATI 


Tracnens’ Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 2se 


| ECLECTIC 


Cincinnati and New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M. 


nd | Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
(ist, Retail; 2d, Introduction ; 3d, E xchange price. | 


Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-Schoo! Seco:d Reader, .34 .23 
Harvey's Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 


Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “‘ Intro 
duciion’’ price. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH RHETORIC 


BY A. D. HEPBURN, 


Professor in Davidson College (North Carolina) 


A Manual of English Ehetoric, designed for the use of 
Classes in High Schools and Colleges. The author has 
not thought it advisable to introduce discussions ot topics 
that belong properly to Psychology. Logic, and Asthetics, 
or to controvert, or even mention opposing views. The 
Principles and Rules are stated briefly, and exemplified ; 
the instructor can expand, modify, and apply them to the 
requirements of his classes. 12mo, cloth, 28o0pp. Retai, 
$1.25; single sample copy and supplies for first introduc- 
tion, 94 cents; for introduction in exchange for corres- 
pondiug books in use, 63 cts. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS. Full 
8vo., Cloth, 18 a_i Maps, accurately drawn 
and engraved. A hand-book for general readers and 
students in Ancient, Medizval and Modern History. 
$1.50. 


DRAMAS AND DRAMATIC SCENES. Eda- 
ited by W. H. Venasce, author of School Stage, Am- 
ateur Actor, U.S. History. 20 plays selected from 
the writings of Standard Authors Illustrations by 
FarNny. 12mo, cloth, 336 pages. $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For Academies 


and Common Schools. By S. A. Norton, A.M., Pro-| —— 


JSessor in Ohio Agricultural and Mech nical College, 
and author of Aiements of Natural Philosophy. 
12mo, 286 pp. $1.15. Supp.ies for first introduction 
into schools, and single sample copies for examination 
with a view to introduction, $4 cents per copy. 


PESTALOZZI: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
INFLUENCE. By Hexstan Krust, A.M., 
tor in Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Normal 
and Training School. Embraces large extracts from 
Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which have not hitherto 
been pubiished in English; and biographies of Pesta- 
lozai’s chief assistants. Also a connected and particu- 
lar account of the spread of Pestalozzi’s doctrines and 
their adaptation to the requirements of American 
schools. 248 pp., 8vo cloth, with Portraits and other 
illustrations. 


White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Course. 
Eclectic System of. Penmanship. 
Venable’s U. S. History. 
Thalkeimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler s Principles of Logic. 
Ectectie Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Gow's Morals and Manners, 


Descriptive Crecocars anp Prices List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. "29° 


ing, and English studies in the Connecticut Literary 
Institution. Address J. A. SHores, Suffield, Ct. 29 b 


WO MALE TEACHERS WANTED—One for 
Primary studies and one for Academic. Address Wer- 
ster Institute, Vor/olk, Va., stating qua'ifications, ex- 
perience, and salary wanted. Term to commence Sept. 
2oth or 27th. 29 b 
W ANTED-—A place as teaeherof Physics and Chemistry, 
or as high-school teacher, by a graduate of Michigan 
University. $1,000. References furnished. W. D. M., 
Hox 416, Newark, O. aga 


CHOOL BUILDINGS fora young ladies Seminary for 
sale; admirably lecated in West Brattleboro, Vt. Ac- 
commodation; ‘or 40 to so pupils. The property known as 
G enwood Ladies’ Seminary. Apply to R. &. Hosrorp, 
West Brattleboro, Vt. , or this Office. 28b 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires partial employ- 
ment in teaching. ‘Testimonials ample ; references trust- 
worthy. Address “1. D.”’, Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 26 
OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in a city near boston. Address L. FAirBANKs, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston. 24 


CaVOL BUILDINGS for a Young Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England preterred. Ac- 
commodations for at least forty pupils. Address Naw-Ena. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawiey street, Boston. 24 
ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would iike to 
turm a class ot teachers or Normal students during the lon 
vacation. ‘l'axidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, an 
yet cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTER 
Hoxie, Randoiph, Mass. igh 


ANTED.— Atter vacation, by a College graduate, a 

posiiiun as Privepal ot a High ~chol. He has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high schoul; intends 
1o devote his life to teaching, and desires a pusition likely to 
be permanent. Best reterences given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he wiil visit in 
person. ‘Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
Box 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 

desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is wiuing to teach 
oiher branches in conneciion. Has some knowiedge ot the 
sanguages. Refers by permission to J D. RunKk eg, Presi- 
dent institute ‘lechnology. vther references given if de- 
sired. Address W. Swseerzer, Cl.ftondaie, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER UO., 

No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. { BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

the important improvements made 
WAX R s in this branch of art by te- vro-r- 

signed, who is the sole manu:ac:irer 
of the CELEBRATED BUBBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decatcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. Le R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 2z 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 


OR SALE.—A superior collection of M/NERALS, 

mounted and catalogued by a well known Mineralogist ; 
particularly adapted for an Institution. Address MineRALS, 
Office of N. E. Journal of Education. 26 b 


M | N 7 RA LS A colleetion of fifty fine specimens of 
pr t Minerals of good size, ar- 
ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GeoGrapny, 
TorRY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, Germanic, Romance, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage 
This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei Book Trade, will fe to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special sent on application. 
Bulletin of European Literature, 5 cts. per annum for post 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the vrinci- 
nal Periodicals. 
- 


FOR SALE. 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
C Smail collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x 10 case glass Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1. Special rates for larger collections. 
21 WALTER HOXIE, Ranpoten, Mass. 
NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for 20, Manufacturer’s price, $25- 
ddress A. B. C., care Fournal of Education. 


'ARD'S CASTS.—1 offer for sale one set of the 

Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect iv 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. in their 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for 
School to secure thie valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward's 
Po for the same is $300. See catalogue. Address 

OSSIL, Box 3:4, 17 
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